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Me. R. A. Lone, or Kansas Crry, 


Benefactor of all good causes among the Disciples of Christe Announcement’ was made at the Portland 
Convention that it was his purpose to give one million dollars to the great National C hristian 
Hospital to be built in Kansas Qity, provid -d another million was contributed from 

other sources in the next ten years. 
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Married by the Justice of the 


‘ Peaée 
By William E. Barton. 

The Pastors’ Department, seeking ever for 
great men to be honored by the ministry, 
holds up to the high regard of all ministers 
of the Gospel the name of Judge Gibbons, of 
Chicago. 

He says he has stopped marrying people, 
and will not do it henceforth. 

He says it is a minister’s job. 

And he is right. 

A certain Montana justiee of the peace is 
said to have used the following as his form 
of marriage: 

“Have her?” 

“Yos.” 

“Have him?” 

“Yes.” : 

“Married. Two dollars. Next.” 

That was a perfectly legal ceremony and 
would probably be so held in any state in 
this union. 

And it is as dignified and impressive as 
the way in which many things are done in 
some of the most dignified courts in this fair 
and happy land. 

“Hold up your right hand. You do solly 
swear that you shall give . . . 
the State of Illinois is plaintiff 
defendant so help you 


wherein 


God.” 

That is not quite the way they do it, for 
it is impossible to express in type that in- 
audible, blasphemous mutter. 

If judges and’ justices do so with the 
solemn things that rightfully belong to them 
what will they do with the solemn things 
which rightfully belong to some one else? 

A marriage by a justice of the peace is a 


pretty dreary bit of ceremony. Well had it 
been if judges and justices long ago had done 
what Judge Gibbons has done. And well will 
it be if now many of them follow his exam- 
ple. 

Marriage, my dear friends, is not to be en- 
tered upon lightly or unadvisedly, but rever- 
ently, soberly, discreetly, and in the fear of 
God. 

So far as the mere legal part of it is con- 


cerned, in some states it is not absolufély 
necessary that there be even a justice of the 
peace; but the reason why there should be a 
justice is a reason why there should be some 
one instead of the justice. 

Society has a vital interest in weddings. 

All the world loves a lover; and half the 
world loves the girl he loves. 

The establishment of a new home is one 
of the most significant events in the life of 
any community. 

These two young geese suppose that be- 
cause they love each other, with a love such 
as no two young people ever had, or by any 
possibility could have had for each other, 
the only important thing is that some one 
should say to them, “I pronounce you hus- 
band and wife,” and let that end it so far as 
the rest of the world is concerned. 

But the rest of the world is vitally con- 


cerned with that event, and is likely to be 
concerned for generations to come. 
Whatever can be done to invest that event 


with some of the many suggestions of its 
true meaning and dignity is well worth doing. 
And if the minister can do this better than 
the justice he ought to be there. 

In primitive conditions and on the frontier 
it may have been well for justices ot the 
peace and judges of the courts to marry 
people. But those times are rapidly passing, 
and in most communities have already 
passed. What now is needed is that mar- 
ringes should be so sacred, so pure, 80 
thoughtfully entered upon and so well lived 
up to, that good and permanent homes shall 
be established. The farther the young peo- 
ple keep from courts and judges the better. 





THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Start with a justice of the peace, and end 
with the divoree judge. Better start with 
the minister, and make the event so sacred, 
so significant, that the marriage shall he long 
and happy. You cannot add to its sa- 
credness, but you can recognize that sacred- 
ness if-you try. 

Judge Gibbons is right. 
job. 

It would be far better for the community 
if justices of the peace should cease alto- 
gether to perform marriages. 

And ministers will do well in no way to 
cheapen the sacred meanings of the ceremony, 
but use to the full extent the occasion as 
one of deep social and spiritual significance. 

One among the many weak things in Bar- 
rie’s story, “The Little Minister,” is the un- 
dignified way in which the minister himself 
marries the Gipsy giri. ! believe they had to 
change it in a number of things when Maude 
Adams began to play it, and they made more 
of a woman of Babbie, and I hope a more 
dignified matter of the marriage. And I 
think Maude Adams was better there than 
in putting on feathers and playing Chanti- 
cler. But all questions of the stage aside, 
which are not in my line, this seems to me 
incontrovertible, that the interests of- society 
and the homes are best served by making 
marriage a sacred covenant, and I think the 
average justice of the peace will make no pre- 
tense of doing it as well as the minister. 
Wherefore to all judges, justices, and other 
magistrates, I commend the example of the 
Chicago judge, who himself was once a min- 
ister. 


It is a minister’s 
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HAMILTON COLLEGE 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Lexington, Kentucky. 


Standardized Junier College Course, 
years for a high school graduate to complete. 


A shorter Preparatory Course for those not grady. 
ates of high school, admitting, without e inati 
to Vassar, Wellesley, etc. 1" —— 


Faculty of 20, from Vassar, Yale, Wellesle 
bia, Berlin, Leipzig, Paris, Cornell, The er le 
Virginia, The University of 
Chicago, the New England 
Conservatory, etc, 

A faculty of seven teach- 
ing Music, Expression, and 
Art. A three-story gymna- 
sium; outdoor sports, 

A select student body. 
303 enrolled this year from 
21 states. 733 graduates. 

One of the Colleges of 
Transylvania University, 
founded in 1783. 

Grounds, buildings and en- 
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requiring two 

















dowment heid in trust by an incorporated Board of 


Trustees, under the auspices of the Disciples of 
Christ. 
Large, shady, park-like campus. Five modern 


buildings, heated by steam from a central plant, 
and lighted by gas and electricity. 
Delightful dormitories. Home 
surroundings and scholarly ideals. 
oratories, etc., fully equipped. 
Forty-third session begins Sept. 11, 1911. 
for catalogue. ~ 


H. G. Shearin, A. M., Ph. D. (Yale), 
President 


Cultural 
lab- 


care. 
Libraries, 


Write 





1798 Transylvania University 19! 


OLDEST COLLEGE WEST OF THE ALLEGHENIES 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


In the Heart of 


Continuing Bacon College, Founded in 1836, the Oldest College among the Disciples 


the Blue Grass 


Standard courses leading to the degrees of A. B., B.S., LL. B., and A. M. 
Faculty composed of professors especially trained in the best American 


and European universities. 


Students from 30 states and foreign countries. 
. More than 150 ministerial students. 
The Law School of Henry Clay and Justice Harlan. 
Average cost to student, less than $200 a year. 
For catalogue and other information, write to 


R. H. CROSSFIELD, President 


Lexington, Kentucky 











Begins Sept. 18, 1911. 
For Catalog and Information address 





THE BIBLE COLLEGE OF MISSOURI 


A BIBLICAL and THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY of high grade located at COLUMBIA adjacent te 
the UNIVERSITY of MISSOURI 

University Credit Courses—Ministerial and Missiona 

Systematic Theology, Social Service and Missions, 01 


Training Courses. Departments :—Biblical an 
d Testament and New Testament. Next Term| 


Charlies M. Sharpe, Dean. 
nena 

















tion to health and to character training. 


Next session begins Sept. 12. 


SIXTY-FIRST YEAR 


CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
An Ideal School for Girls and Young Women 


Historic old College with five large, modern buildings. Dorsey Memorial Hall, a 
$31,000 building just completed. Twenty college-trained, experienced teachers, Schools 
of Music, Art, Oratory, Business, Domestic Science. A Junior-College course leads to 
an A. B. degree; College, Preparatory and Special Courses are offered. Careful atten- 


Home care. Best patronage. Certificate admits to Eastern Colleges. For illustrated 
catalogue address MRS, LUELLA WILCOX ST. CLAIR, PRESIDENT 


Twenty-acre campus and athletic field, 


Columbia, Mo. 
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YOU WANT BOOKS 

Send your order to us. We handle the books of all publishers, 

av the lowest prices. Your order will be promptly attended te. 
THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 


Street : - - 





” Chicago, m 
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In Memory of a Minister’s Wife 


her. They corresponded with her and with Catherine. They re- 
membered them with gifts and in manifold ways Indicated their 
affection. Nearly every year Mrs, Wilson came to us for a briet 


Nine years ago last September, Arthur A. Wilson began his min 
istry with the First Christian Church in Bloomington, Ill. No pastor- 
ate ever opened more promisingiy. The church was happy in the com- 
ing of such a good and gifted man and he was happy in the 
Jeadership of such a loyal congregation. With his wife and littie 
daughter, Mr. Wilson took up his residence here with expectations 
of a long and fruitful ministry. He had many and large plans for 
this church and at once he threw himself with splendid abandon in 
to the work. But alas, only too soon the church and community 
most of all the faithful wife, were to learn the deep pathos of 
the lines: 

“Just when we’re safest, there’s a sunset touch, 
\ fancy from a flower bell, some one’s death, 
A chorus-ending from Euripides 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears, 
As old and new at once as Nature’s self.” 


Arthur Wilson died after a pastorate of but six months here 
and while he was in the full tide and strength of young manhood. 
How long and pathetically eloquent is the roll of brilliant young 
preachers who perished in their prime. Robert Murray McCheyne 
Frederick W. Robertson, Maltbie Babcock, Perey C. Ainsworth t« 
recall but a few of the great names. 

A Perpetual Ministry. 

| seriously doubt if ever a six months’ ministry was as richly 
influential for good, as uplifting as Arthur Wilson’s for this church 
and community. it was wonderful. It is still wonderful. After 


uearly a decade, I still can feel the influence of this good man’s 
life in the homes of our city. In many a humble dwelling in this 
city, gs well as the mere stately, the portrait of Arthur Wilson 
has an hono:ed place and “none name him but to praise.” 

When he died, the grief for him was deep, widespread and of a 
erucial nature. And sinee when Arthur Wilson died, hundreds 


wept who only knew him as pastor or friend, what shal! be said of 


the awful heartache and sorrew sustained by his wife’ For some 
experiences, words are feeble. They fail me now. To whom dil 
the life and love of Arthur Wilson mean so much as to his wife and 
child Think of the hopes suddenly blighted, the happy plans 
orever frustrated, the joyous home life rudely shattered. Here 


is a grief that lies too deep for tears—a loss that was irreparable. 
Brave heart, how nobly she tried to live and love for their child! 
Who can know. save God, the heavy weight Mrs. Wilson bore, the 
terrible loneliness and heart pang, fhe nine years of longing “for the 
touch of a vanished hand, and the sound of a voice that is still? 
And then slowly but surely an insidious disease laid hold of ths 
brave woman ard on a recent Sunday at midnight, her spirit re- 
turned to God who gave it. 
A Minister’s Wife. 


Mrs. Wilson was a minister’s wife, and the dutiful and help 


- 


ful wife of a very gifted and widely loved minister at that. Do 
we always realize just what this means? For one thing it means 
that she had to sacrifice a good deal for him. It means that she 
had to give him to the service of others when she would have 
liked much to have had him herself.. No married man has ever 
been great and good in the ministry, except by the help of his 
wife. She shields and protects him, encourages and inspires him. 
And all the while she stands in the shadow. Thousands may 
know him where only one knows her. Hundreds compliment him 
Where one praises her. The dust of David Livingstone slumbers in 
Westminster Abbey today but the dearer dust of bis wife sleeps on 
in dark Mfrica’s soil. 

Mrs. Wilson’s great influence over and in behalf of her hus- 
band will never be known to us fully, but we all know that she 
was faithful, a helpmate indeed, and that much of his success was 
due to “the wife of his youth.” 

Friendships in Bloomington. 

Mrs. Wilson was loved in Bloomington for her own sake. There 

is a little group of good people in this church who never forgot 


season and sat in this auditorium where so many things reminded 
her of the dear days that are no more. These visits were appre- 
ciated by this congregation. Every time Mrs. Wilson worshiped 
here, she was greeted with fine spirit of courtesy and affection. W<« 
were always glad to see her. We shall miss her sorely. We liked 


tc think of her as the wife of our “promoted pastor.” 
The Beauty of Chaste Sorrow. 

Mrs. Wilson’s life since her husband’s death has made us see 
the beauty: of a chaste sorrow, for there may be and frequently 
is a beauty in a sorrow that is met and borne with Christian forti- 
tude. Somehow it softens and glorifies character. There may be 
litfle of “the garish day” in it but there is much of the holiness 
of the twilight hour. Mrs. Wilson never obtruded her grief and 
I should imagine referred to it but seldom to her most intimate 
friends. It was a sacred possession. But one could not be in 
her presence long without feeling that she had been with Christ 
in Gethsemane and had learned to say with Him, “Thy will not 
mine be done.” 

The poet priest has told us aright that sorrow hath her beauti- 
ful and necessary ministry. 

“I walk down the Valley of Silence 
Down the dim, voiceless valley—alone! 

And I hear not the fall of a footstep 
Aroun] me, save God’s and my own; 

And the hush of my heart is as holy 


As hovers where angels have flown! 


Do you ask me the place of the Va'ley, 
Ye hearts that are harrowed by care? 
It lieth afar between mountains, 
And God and His angels are there; 
And one is the dark mount of Sorrow, 


And one the bright mountain of Prayer.” 


Arthur Wilson and his wife have gone from us, but they have 
left us and the world a part of their very selves. Their daughter 
Catherine, like William Cowper in his famous lines, can truth- 


fulyv say: 


“My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned or rulers of the earth, 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise, 


The child of parents passed into the skies.” 


Certainly this dear girl has a rich heritage. Through her now, 


these beautiful lives will speak and live again. Somehow we 
cannot but feel that God has a great work for this young woman 
to do and that through her the father and mother may continue 


to minister to the world. 


“All Things Work Together for Good.” 

There was one text that Mrs. Wilson often dwelt upon, some- 
times turning to it in question, sometimes with full assurance, but 
always with a trustful heart. That text is from Romans, the eighth 
chapter, “For we know that all things work together for good 
to them that love God.” Arthur Wilson loved God. His wife 
loved God. Why was he cut off in his prime? Why was their 
bright dream shattered? Why? Mrs. Wilson could not know 
fully here and now, any more than you or I, but she kissed the 
rod believing with all her heart that some time the day would 
break and the shadows flee away. That day has broken for her 
as it did for him and while we who still abide in the flesh must 
walk betimes mid shadows, we like much to think of the dear 
spirits of Arthur and Mary Wilson as dwelling now in a shadow- 


less sphere. Epear DeWrrt Jones. 
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Social Survey 


The New Western Naval Training School _ 

It is not generally known that America’s newest and largest 
naval training school is situated on Lake Michigan, about thirty 
miles north of Chicago. The academy at Annapolis is a different sort 
of school, being designed to train officers for the navy. Dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War the attention of the navy depart- 
ment was called to the advantage of a training school in the Cen- 
tral West in order to provide sailors for the navy. The young men 
of the West respond to the inducements offered by the government 
much more readily than do the young men of the eastern states. 











With the increase in the size and strength of the navy it has 
become necessary to devise some means to increase the number of 
non-commissioned officers and men. To meet this need, the new 
training station has been provided. Three and a half million dollars 
were expended upon it as an initial cost, and ample provision was 
made for future growth. The plant covers 182 acres of ground on 
the lake front and thirty-nine buildings have already been erected. 
It is estimated that the institution can easily care for 2,500 men. 
One of the difficulties which the government had to overcome in 
establishing the new training school was in providing it with a 
war vessel suitable for use as a training ship. Under the provi- 
sions of the treaty with Canada, neither country is permitted to 
keep a war vessel of any description on the lakes which lie on the 
boundary. This provision does not prohibit this country from 
keeping such vessels on Lake Michigan which lies entirely within 
its own borders. After negotiating for many m mths, it was agreed 
with the Canadian authorities that a vessel might pass through 


the straits, but it was necessary to ship her guns to Chicago by 


The “Maine” Investigation 

Many prominent engineers agree that the unwatering of the 
battleship “Maine” in Havana Harbor, Cuba, will prove of little 
value in settling the question whether the ship was sunk by an explo- 
sion from within or from without. No official statement has yet been 


made by the board of engineers in charge of this work, but there 


is a feeling prevalent that the final exp!os‘ons, and the ones which 
wrecked the vessel, were internal. Gen. W. H Bixl y, chief of the 
army engineers, expressing his opinion unoffi tially said: “The 


work of unwatering the ‘Maine’ so far proves nothing as to the 
yrigin of the explosion of the magazines, but already shows such 
extensive destruction of the forward part of the boat that it is 
yuite probable fuller unwatering will fail to give any proofs, either 
way, as to the origin of such explosions. I have so far made no 
reports or statements as to the origin of the explosion.” This 
opinion is substantiated by Admiral George W. Melville, who is 
eredited with having said: “I have always maintained that the 
Maine’ was destroyed from within and not from without. I have 
said the examination of the ship in Havana Harbor would prove the 
explosion occurred within it. One of the powder magazines was 
situated between two coal bunker heads and one of the shell rooms 
also was near by. The coal, taking fire, probably heated the shells 
in the shell room and caused the explosion of one of the magazines.” 
Such an opinion from two men of their standing “must give us 
pause.” Thirteen years ago the “Maine” was sent to Havana Har- 
bor to represent the United States in an effort then being made 
by our government to settle peaceably the perplexing problem of 
the mistreatment of the Cuban people by the Spaniards, then in 
control of the island. The presence of this warship enraged the 
Spanish authorities who regarded it in no friendly light. On Feb. 
15, 1898, the vessel was sunk by an explosion in which two-thirds 
of her crew were lost. No one escaped who could give any hint 
as to the origin of the explosion, and the word was flashed over the 
world that the Spanish in Havana had destroyed the vessel by 
submarine mines. This supposition, added to the wild talk in 
congress, precipitated the Spanish-American War. With a hurrah, 
and shouting the battle cry, “Remember the ‘Maine,’” the American 
people went into the conflict. They carried the day after but a 
few months’ fighting, but a doubt has always remained concerning 
the origin of the explosion. At a cost much greater than the sal- 
vage from the vessel, a concrete coffer-dam has been built about 
the vessel and the water pumped out. The inspection of the wreck 
may settle one point—that the vessel was sunk by the explosion 
of its powder magazines. Whether this interna] disaster was super- 


induced by the explosion of a mine under the vessel or resulted 
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independently will probably never be known. But the mute testi- 
mony of the outward bulging sides and of the -uplifted decks js 
fairly conclusive that an internal explosion was responsible at 
east in part. There is some doubt that the question, whether 
Spain was or was not responsible, will ever be settled. 


Fall of the Monis Cabinet 

With the recent dissolution of the French cabinet, the increasing 
reputation for political stability which the French government has 
enjoyed, because of the gradual lengthening out of the term of office 
of its cabinet ministries received a setback. The collapse of the min. 
istry came almost without warning, after only about three and a 
half months of service. The overthrow was brought about on a 
vote on an insignificant matter which has no political significance 
at the present time—the question whether the president of the 
republic should be the commander-in-chief of its armies in time 
of war. The Socialists and Radicals cared little about this matter, 
but illogically united with the opposition party for the purpose 
of overthrowing the cabinet. Their bitter opposition was aroused 
because of the activity of the administration in advocating the 
“delimitation bill,” a bill which, if passed, would provide for par- 
liamentary representation for large minorities in the voting dis- 
tricts that elect members to the French chamber of deputies. Many 
of the constituencies returned Radical deputies by narrow majorities, 
and shoulu that bill become law, the minorities would return 
minority deputies, offsetting the votes of many of the majority 
members. Such a result, of course, would greatly weaken the 
Radical wing of the chamber of deputies. When the delimitation 
bill was put to vote it passed by a large majority and the house 
declared its confidence in M. Monis and his associates. Notwith- 
standing this legislative triumph the ministry was defeated as we 
have said. Its overthrow is a piece of spitework. It was not repre- 
sentative of the attitude of the chamber, but was accomplished 
through the combination of minorities. M. Monis has been suc- 
ceeded as prime minister by his friend and colleague, the minister 
of finance, M. Caillaux. Because of the determined attitude of the 
Radicals, the bill of delimitation was not published in the official 
organ within twenty-four hours and therefore dces not become 


a law. 


The Cunningham-Guggenheim Alaskan Claims 

The interests of Alaska and the entire Pacific Northwest were 
given an impetus toward prosperity when the federal land office 
cancelled the Cunningham-Guggenheim coal claims in Alaska. The 
case between the government and the claimants was long and bitterly 
contested. It is charged that the interests fingered the controlling 
keys. Frequently the claims have been almost lost sight of in the 
political melee. There can be little doubt the resignation of See- 
retary Ballinger, of the Department of the Interior, was brought 
about through his connection with the land syndicate and his conse- 
quent attitude toward these claims. The'r rejection apparently 
is a vindication of the opponents of the ex-secretary, who labored 
so long to defeat the engineers of this “grab.” Natural progress, 
both in Alaska and in the north Pacific states, has been retarded 
by delay in the settlement of these claims. Thousands of people 
who had invested their money in Alaska suffered hardship, and 
then were obliged to wait for the settlement of this case. The 
title to these yaluable lands is now undisputed. The government 
is free to exploit them in the interests of the people, instead of 
allowing them to fall into the control of a few millionaire cor- 
porations. The land belongs to the people and it is right that it 
should be used in their,jnterest. But the responsibility of the 
«government does not end here. It is the duty of the government 
to see that the title to the lands is withheld from other corpora- 
tions, and thus the undesirable conditions of the Cunningham-Gug- 
genheim controversy repeated. ‘The foregoing must not be con- 
strued to mean that capital should be kept out of Alaska. Quite 
the contrary is true. Legitimate capital should be welcomed, but 
under reasonable control, to assist in the development of the 
territory. Honest and enterprising people should be welcomed to 
settle there and profit by its natural resources. 





The high cost of living and other bug bears calculated to scare 
married folks have failed to frighten the annual crop of June 
brides in Chicago, and when the marriage license bureau in the 
county building was closed in June another record was smashed. 
During last month 3,846 permits to marry were issued. The nearest 
approach to this record was last year when 3,816 were issued. In 
1909, 3,305 were issued. The number continues to grow smaller 


as the years are traced back. 
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Christian Endeavor 


Judge Lindsey on Christian Endeavor. 
ian Endcavorers of this state who have taken their stand 


The Christi sta 
on the side of good citizenship will be encouraged by the opinion 
Judge Ren B. Lindsey of Denver holds respecting olorado En- 


deaverers. Judge Lindsey bases his remarks upon what Endeavor- 
have been doing, not upon what they ought to be doing. In 
h before the state convention of the Christian Endeavorers 


ers 
a spee f 
of Colorado he said: 
> 

I do not knew of any organization that has been more courage- 
ous and active in its interests in modern political questions than 
have the Christian Endeavorers here in the State of Colorado. 

The Christian Endeavorers of this state have encouraged the 
discussion of such political subjects as the initiative, the referen- 
dum, and the recall, the pure Australian ballot, the direct-nomi- 
nation law, the local or county option laws, the employers lia- 
bility act, the public-service commission, the commission form 
of g vernment, ete. : a ed 

In the fight against the Beast and the machine the Christian 
Endeavorers of Colorado in théir State conventions have fre- 
quently shown their activity by ‘indorsing those that have been 
foremost in the fight. 

The Christian Endeavorers have in conventions assembled often 
indorsed those measures that are designed to restore popular 
government, and thereby end the control of the bess and the cor- 
rupt machine. é 

They have pointed cut in their resolutions the necessity for 
laws that are shaped to end the corrupt alliance between lawless 
wealth and protected vice. “rn 

‘They have lent their influence on the right side of every political 
struggle that has had for its purpose the relief of the downtrod- 
den among the poor, and the end of the advantages taken by law- 
less wealth over the industrial classes. 

Personally, I am under great obligations to the Christian En- 
deavorers of Colorado. They have been bold enough in their reso- 
lutions and in their meetings to hold up my hands and to 
give me their aid, comfort, and support in the fight against that 
vile, selfish, corrupting, political power that I have called the 
Beast. 

Some of their leading officers, members, and active workers 
have been the chief source of assistance and comfort that have 
come not only to me but to others engaged in this fight. I am 
glad to pay this tribute to them, and make this acknowledgment 
of the practical Christian service in the solution of practical, 
political, social, and economic questions that have come directly 
from the Christian Endeavorers of Colorado. 

This does not mean that the Christian Endeavorers have become 
politicians, or that they have unwisely mixed in questionable 
polities, or that they have sought office themselves, or endeavored 
to gain any advantage from political activity or wield any ques- 
tionable influence in the scramble for political jobs. 

On the contrary, they have set us a wholesome and helpful ex- 
ample, showing how such an organization can properly interest 
itself in great problems and principles, even though they be in 
a measure political, without in any manner jeopardizing its good 
influence through the smirch of polities. 


The Church of Scotland 


Apostolic Succe:sion, 

The Rev. J. A, D. MacDonald, who voluntarily withdrew from 
Wesleyan Methodism in 1901 and who has been a missionary in 
Calcutta under the auspices of the Church of Scotland, petitioned 
the General Assembly in 1910, asking that his ordination in Meth- 
odism be accepted as valid. The Assembly has refused such recog- 
nition The arguments in favor of accepting Methodist ordination 
as valid, offered by two distinguished churchmen, are thus sum- 
marized in the British W eekly: 


'he venerable Dr. Mair moved that the petition should be granted, 
and told the Assembly that if they refused this request they would 
be entering into the spirit of other churches who said to Presby- 
terians, “Your ministers are not ministers of the Gospel.” Dr. 
W. P. Paterson, the most brilliant man in the Scottish Church, 
seconded Dr. Mair, and said that it made his blood boil when they 
Were asked to commit their old Presbyterian Church of Scotland to 
the decision that they were to welcome with open arms a Roman 
Catholic priest as a true minister of Jesus Christ, but that they 
Were forbidden to look upon a Wesleyan Methodist minister as 
other than an unaccredited worker in fhe household of God. On 
all crucial points the Wesleyan Methodist Church in the matter of 
orders stood exactly where they did. Apostolic Succession was not, and 
never has been, a doctrine of the Church of Scotland, and the real diffi- 
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culty in the minds of a certain group in the -Assembly was that 
the Wesleyan Methodist Church had not the Apostolic Succession. 
Professor Paterson pointed out that the Roman Catholics would 
not recognize the Anglicans, the Anglicans would not recognize the 
Presbyterians, and it was now proposed that the Presbyterisns 
should not recognize the Wesleyans. Their Church was to take 
up the attitude of a poor relation of an ecclesiastical aristocracy, 
hanging on to the skirts of those who would not own them, and 
trying to make up for it by ignoring others. 


The British Weekly has this advice to Nonconformists and non- 
Episcopalians: 


Dr. Cooper (of the Church of Scotland) and his friends may rest 
assured that their only path to the ministry of the Church of Eng- 
land is by confirmation and re-ordination, and, many Anglicans 
would add, by re-baptism. Their only path, even to membership, 
or even to an occasional communion, is by confirmation. Those 
who know the conditions are well aware that on these points the 
prevailing clerical mind in the Church of England is harden‘ng 
rather than softening. There is far more social intercourse between 
ministers of different communions in England than there ever was 
before, and the highest of the High Churehmen take their full part 
in that. It would be gross injustice not to recognize that this 
friendliness is due in part to the sense of a common share in Christ. 
But less than ever is there any disposition to lower the terms on 
which admission is granted, or by which union is attained. We 
have never known the High Church prelates and leaders so unyield- 
ing as now. We have never known the Evangelical bishops half so 
timorous, not to say cowardly. What catholic courage there is 
resides in the Broad Church bishops like Dr. Stubbs and Dr. Per- 
cival. We say this with sincere regret, and with the firm convic- 
tion that Christian self-respect does not allow of Nonconformists 
and non-Episcopalians crawling at the feet of High Church bishops 
in humble demand for recognition. Arise, stand on thy feet, is the 
word spoken to us today. Let Christian Churches seek union with 
Churches which recognize and rejoice in their equally divinely 
granted rights. : 


Presbyterian 
Evolution and Religion. 

It used to be the fashion for ministers to declaim against 
the theory of evolution. Many thought Charles Darwin was 
Satan’s ambassador plenipotentiary. The theory was shown to be 
unscientific and absurd. One who gets his information from 
certain defenders of the faith is apt to think no one nowadays 
believes in evolution. It is evident that these defenders of the 
faith are not well informed. Not only do men of science still 
believe in evolution, it has come to pass that men of faith find 
support for this faith in the theory of evolution. The editor 
of the Presbyterian Banner has been reading the new Encyclopaedia 
Brittanica, and he states his discoveries with respect to present- 
day opinion of evolution in the following paragraph: 


From time to time we shall give the general position of the 
rew Britannica on important questions in science and other de- 
partments of knowledge. As this work issues from the University 
of Cambridge and its articles are written by the highest author- 
ities it may be taken as giving us the latest work of scholarship 
ou all subjects, though of course it does not presume to speak 
dogmatically and always gives reasons for its results. What does 
it say on the subject of evolution, or the theory that existing 
animals and plants have descended by genetic connection and 
modification from earlier forms? We sometimes hear it said 
and may see the statement in print that this theory has lost 
ground and has even been abandoned. This view is not borne out 
by the article in the Britannica. The first part of the article 
sketches the history of the idea in philosophic thought, and the 
latter part treats of the evolution of living beings. It summarizes 
the evidence for belief in such descent under the following heads: 
the scientific conception of the physical universe as a mechanism, 
the gradations of structure exhibited by living things so that 
they can be arranged in the form of a genealogical tree, the anal- 
ogy to these gradations presented by the embryonic development 
of the higher species, the existence of rudimentary organs, the 
effects of varying conditions in modifying living organisms, the 
facts of geographical distribution, and the facts of the geological 
succession of the forms of life. The writer sums up his argu- 
ment by saying: “The vast bulk of botanical and zoological work 
on living and extinet forms published during the last quarter 
of the 19th century increased almost beyond all expectation the 
evidence for the fact of evolution. The discovery of a single fossil 
creature in a geclogical stratum of a wrong period, the detection 
of a single. anatomical or physiological fact irreconcilable with 
origin by descent with modification, would have heen destructive 
of the theory and would have made the reputation of an observer. 
But in the prodigious number of supporting discoveries that have 
been made no single negative factor has appeared, and the evolu- 
tion from their predecessors of the forms of life existing now or 
at any other period, must be taken as proved.” Of course the theory 
of evolution has nothing to say about the cause that is back of and 
in this process: that is a question for philosophy and religion. Most 
evolutionists are theists and many of them are Christians, and they 
find in evolution only the method by which God works in his creation. 
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The Growth of Jesus into Manhood 
We have this week the first of a series of eight studies on “The 
human life of Jesus as an example.” The theological Christ has 


taken possession of our minds so completely that it will be diffi- 


cult for us to study the man Jesus as he actually lived among 
men, His revelation of Ged is in terms of human life. We must 
know the human in order to appreciate the divine. The attempt 


to ignore the human has given us the spectral Christ of theological 
imagination. 
rhe 


was physical, mental, moral, and religious. 


fact of the growth of Jesus is to be emphasized His growth 


The infant Jesus needed 


the care and protection of his mother as other infants need such 


The boy Jesus was taught by his parents the 
Israel. He learned to. read 


The apocryphal gospels 


care and protection. 
fundamental truths of the religion of 
as other boys of his day learned to read. 
present a monstrous child who works miracles and brutally tyr- 
ove! Our gospels tell us little about the 
told the Master of us all 


passed through the experiences common to childhood and youth. 


annizes his playmates. 


childhood of Jesus; what is shows that 
We do not believe that he grew out of sin, but that he did grow in 
voodness and wisdom, 

The local synagogue doubtless had its influence upon the grewth 
There the law and the prophets were read and explained. 
afford 
to own them. It is possible that the synagogue of Nazareth pos- 
the The history 
of Israel could not fail to make a marked impression on the mind 


of Jesus 


Copies of the sacred writings were expensive. Few could 


sessed from which Jesus learned to read. 


copy 


of every thoughtful Jewish youth. The promises of God fed his 
hope. The preaching of the prophets nourished his social faith and 
fanned into flame the passion for righteousness. That is, these 


results appeared where scribal ingenuity did not nx attention upon 


technicalities Whatever may have been the defects of the teaching 
at Nazareth, the import of the history of Israel was not hidden 


from Jesus. He saw the essential part of the prophetic teaching 


and his soul grew upon the food of the ancient word. 


The book of nature was open to Jesus. He studied its sympa- 


thetically What he learned from nature is partly expressed by 
Gilbert ro him, nature was full of spiritual meaning. It spoke 
to him of the goodness of God and the minuteness of his tender 
care. He admired the beauty of the lilies, but the thought that 


especially impressed him was that God had clothed them, God had 


given them raiment which surpassed in glory the raiment of Solo- 


mon. He watched the birds of the air, and thought how the heav- 
enly Father fed them, and how not one of the least of them could 
fall to the ground without his notice. When the sun arose and 
shined on the evil and the good, and when the rain came down 


upon the just and the unjust, it was to him a parable of the divine 
the like children of 


and the birds catching away the seed before it sprouted were like 


love The tares in wheat were the evil one, 


Satan who takes away the good word from the heart.” 
The temple at Jerusalem, the place of national worship and the 


center of racial and religious sentiment, entered into the educa- 


tion of Jesus. Its glories were recounted to him from earliest child- 
hood. To the temple came faithful Jews from all parts of the 
world. Those who lived nearby went three times a year to the 
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feasts. Others went once a year. Those who lived far away 
were happy if once in their lives they. were permitted to meet with 
their brethren in the courts of the Lord’s house. At the Passover 
at Pentecost, and the feast of Tabernacles, the most sacred events 
connected with the history of the nation were symbolized. The 
people talked of the things that God had wrought in the former 
“Then the enthusiastic multitude surged in the wide fore. 
courts of the temple, the flame leaped high upon the altar of burnt. 
offering, and the people waiting without engaged in prayer, while 
the priest brought the incense before God within the sanctuary. 
How rich and fruitful must have been the stimulus given to their 
religious life, which the pilgrims brought back with them to their 
homes!” 

To Jesus the temple was the house of his Father. In that house 
He did not go to the desert to find God, but 
where the people were. His growth in favor with man indicates 
that. he gladly took his place among men and accepted his share 
of the common labor. In work, in study, and in worship he was 
with his people. That he saw what they could not see and had 
a mission which they understood but dimly or not at all does 
empty of meaning the life he shared with them; it glorified the 
work and the companionship through which all men learn what 
God is. [Midweek Service, July 26. Luke 2:40-52; Heb. 2:17, Is; 
4:15, 16; 5:8, 9.] 8. J. 


days. 


he was at home. 


The Portland Convention and the Lorimer Case 

The following dispatch and comment was in type before Mr. 
Perkins’ report of the convention was received. We do no 
better than to allow it to stand just as it is, with but a word of 


can 


additional comment below: 


Portland, Ore., July 6.—R. A. Long, the Kansas City millionaive 
lumberman, who is a delegate to the big Christian church convention 
here, yesterday extolled Edward Hines, Lorimer’s ally, es an honest 
man. ‘lhe assembly adopted a resolution endorsing Mr. Long's 
opinion. 

That this is an error is ten times easier to believe than that it 
is the truth. It is impossible that a convention of Disciples would 
take the ease out of the hands of the 
and decide it in advance of a full inquiry. It is inconceivable that 
Mr. Long, whom Disciples love for his works’ and character’s sake 
as they love few men, would use his great influence in the Portland 
convention to commit his brethren to the wrong side of this great 


Lorimer senate committee 


public moral question, and without their possessing anything like 
adequate knowledge. 

No doubt by next week we will be able to say positively that the 
dispatch is erroneous. 

Much as a_defense of Mr. Lorimer’s ally in our national con- 
vention is to be de plored, we are glad to know that it was Mr. Long 
himself and not Mr. Long’s opinion of Mr. Hines that the Portland 
If it is not too late, The Christian Century 
wishes to add a ringing voice to the unanimous vote of confidence 
in the President of the Brotherhood. 


convention endorsed. 


Real Versus Technical Membership 
As Disciples come more and more explicitly to recognize Pres 
byterians, Methodists and other paedo-baptists as Christians, *t 
becomes increasingly perplexing to our churches to decide how 


to deal with them when they’ associate themselves with our 
organizations. 

No longer are any of us willing to say, “You‘are not Chris 
tians.” Some say, “You “hay be considered members of the con 
gregation, but not of the church;” while others welcome them 
as “Associates.” 

The Christian Evangelist plan is perhaps the most common 


custom among us. We think we are not doing our contemporary 
an injustice when we say its plan is to regard these Christian 
brethren as real members, but not technical or forma] members. 

This ultimately satisfy the logic the 
vigor of our robust brotherhood. Indeed we believe it 
long satisfy our high sense of honor and honesty. 

As a splendid illustration of the distinction between real and 
formal membership we submit a communication to the editor of the 
Christian Evangelist, from Frank Garrett, missionary in China, 
whose statement the editor calls a “contribution to the subject under 
consideration,” Mr, Garrett says: 


plan will neither nor 


will not 


“In China we do just what you suggest in your letter. We receive 
them to worship, the Lord’s table and all rights and privileges except 
formally placing their names on the roll. I known that there are 
these on the field in other communions and in our own who insist 
that this is to be the mark of recognition of others as Christians. 





























But this cannot be insisted upon. If we do our part in the other 
ways I believe we will not be pressed on this point. The other 
recognition which we give is quite ample to establish the fact that 
we recognize them as Christians. Other communions are going 
jevond their rights when they insist that we shall enroll them in 


our membership. 

“J have in my Drum Tower Church here in Nankin a Presbyterian 
who waits on the congregation at every communion service. He is 
also church treasurer. His name remains on the roll of the Presby- 
terian church on the other side of the city. He has been a teacher 
in our school about fifteen years and hence his connection with our 


ehureh. 

In a personal letter to one of the editors of The Christian 
Century just received, Mr. Garrett describes this practice in 
much the same terms as above and adds: 

“{ have never heard of a single case of one growing cold or 
being lost to the church because we did not enroll his name on 
our book. If all the rest we do for him would not hold him, 1 
fail to see what good it would do to write his name on the roll.” 

This suggests the question: Why have a roll at all? We read 
about no such human device in the New Testament. Why have 
any technical or formal membership in the Church of Christ? 
Why not have just real members like they had in the New Testa- 
ment times? 

If it would do no good to write the name of a sprinkled Chris- 
tian on the roll what good does it do to write the name of an 
immersed Christian there? 








Editorial Table Talk 


Great Growth of Salvation Army Work 

In an old building in Philadelphia, where previously chairs had 
been mended, the Salvation Army had its beginning in the United 
States in March, 1880. Its report of the last year, just issued, 
shows the tremendous growth which it has attained in the thirty 
years. Outdoors last year it is stated that 173,000 meetings were 
held, attended by 15,000,000 persons. In halls the meetings num- 
bered 215,000 and 8,000,000 adults and 1,500,000 children came to 
them. The number of converts claimed to have. been made by the 
\rmy last year was 46,554. A few years ago Army hotels were 
started to take the place of the mean and poor ones often maintained 
for private profit. Last year no fewer than 1,961,677 lodgings were 
provided. The poverty problem was entered upon by the Army, not 














with investigations as to worthiness, but with work to do for which 
wages are paid. Last year the Army gave 2,156,155 meals to poor 
men in return for work, and gave them in wages $325,000. Employ- 
ment was found for more than 70,000 persons, of whom more than 
60,000 were men. In the training colleges, of which there are four, 
200 to 300 young men and women are graduated each year, all of 
whom engage in Army work in the large cities. During the last 
five years property held by the army is claimed to have increased 
in amount by $2,500,000. 


Pushing Social Service by Churches 

The Social Service Commission of the Federal Council has set 
on foot a plan for a Social Service Convention, to be held early in 
the autumn, the purpose of which is to secure the inauguration of 
social service work in all religious bodies represented in the Coun- 
cil. It is stated that of these bodies, some thirty in number and 
representing 16,000,000 to 18,000,000 members, only two bodies, the 
Presbyterian and Congregational, have now Commissions with 
organized work and salaried secretaries to push it. A third, the 
Episcopal, has taken steps to start such. At least a dozen more 
Commissions will be urged by the new secretary of the Council, the 
Rev. Dr. Chas. T. Macfarland. The theory of the Council is that 
social service can only be adequately rendered by the churches 
through federation, and that such service ought to be placed upon 
the same level of efficiency and financial support as are Christian 
missions and education. The new secretary, the Rev. Dr. Mac- 
farland, is chairman of arrangements for the holding of the social 


conference next fall. 


Catholics Co-operating for World Peace 

Catholic bishops, clergy and federations of laymen are gratified 
with the letter of Pope Pius X to Mgr. Falconio, apostolic delegate 
at Washington, upon the subject of world peace. Most federations 
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of Catholic laymen had already acted as such,rbut, the national one, 
meeting next month in Columbus will, it is said, recognize in its 
resolutions the recommendations of the Pope, and pledge co-opera- 
tion with President Taft. Through the initiative of Cardinal Moran 
of Sydney the promotion..of peace. already forms part of the 
Catholic movement in Australia. Protestants who are furthering 
co-operation between ministers and prominent laymen of Germany, 
England and the United States are also expressing gratification at 
the stand taken by the Pope, and looking to it to help their plans 
materially this fall, when further cementing of Christian world 
forces will be continued. In his letter to Mgr. Falconio the Pope 
points out the leadership of many of his predecessors in such peace 
movements of the past as have made the present one possible. 


The Newest National Campaign 

The Men and Religion Forward Movement has already registered 
more than one hundred men for its conference at Silver Bay on 
Lake George August 22 to 30, and expects that almost all cities 
in which conventions are to be held the coming year will have men 
there. The conference is to make final plans for what promises to 
be, it is said, the greatest campaign yet held. This campaign is 
to be inaugurated in simultaneous meetings to be held in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis during the first week in October. All members 
of all three teams of instructors will be present, and from these 
cities the teams will radiate for a continuous tour that is to last 
until the following May. A fourth team chiefly for work in the 
east, wiil start with the new year. Committees have been formed 
in most states, and these are now planning teams of speakers for 
conventions in cities in their respective fields not visited by the 
principal teams. The aim of the whole Movement, as has been 
published, is to increase in the heads and hearts of men and boys 
of the United States and Canada the amount of old-fashioned religion 
and its expression in personal work. 


Appeal to Avert a Deficit 


The American Board, the foreign mission organization of Con- 
gregationalists, is compelled, it says, to issue a personal appeal to 
its supporters if it would avert a threatened deficit for the year 
of $50,000 at least. It states that its contributions for nine months 
from churches have increased by $31,000, due it believes to a 
larger interest in missions and the steadily growing gifts of Con- 
gregationalists, but that there is a falling off in legacies of $32,000. 
Its year ends in September. Congregationalists are putting into 
operation an apportionment plan which they and the officers of its 
oldest Board hope may make appeals in future years unnecessary. 
The Board has work in twenty foreign fields. In its appeal, and 
to prove the value of missions as a Christian investment, the Board 
states the following: “In the fifty years from 1860 to 1910 Con- 
gregational Church membership grew 2,330 per cent. The number 
of: pupils in schools on mission fields increased 780 per cent, native 
workers on the same fields 637 per cent, and churches 538 per cent.” 


Sunday Schools Forging Ahead 

The Sunday-school Convention, held in San Francisco, proved 
successful beyond expectations. There were no epoch-making 
speeches, but there was much of the institute and conference, with 
freedom from differences and practically every religious and educa- 
tional interest in America represented. At all of the principal 
meetings audiences averaged six thousand, and the conferences 
crowded the largest churches. The adult Bible class procession 
through the streets was 10,000 men strong, each man carrying a 
Bible. Banners were in the procession representing Canada, Mexico 
and South America, and the whole affair amounted to a big religious 
reception in the streets, men singing, shouting, and giving San 
Francisco such an exhibition of religious enthusiasm by men as it 
never saw before. The differences over the introduction of explan- 
atory matter into the advanced lessons other than passages from 
the Bible were adjusted to suit the progfessives, a wide latitude 
being allowed. The secretary’s report showed that in the territory 
of the International Committee for three years past 53,330 conven- 
tions were held, or 48 per day. Adult Bible classes enrolled with 
the general office have a total membership of 1,000,000. Prominence 
was given at the Convention to the subject of teacher training. In 
1902 there were enrolled in classes for such training one in 111 of 
all officers and teachers in schools of North America. Today one 
in twelve is,so enrolled. The actual achievement of the Sunday-school 
in getting persons into church membership was put at 1,193,432 for 
the three years since 1906, or a gain of 290,000 over the preceeding 


three years. 
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A Pile of Books and a Hot Day 
A pile of books unopened before me—and the 

100! What did I dot Opened them and got interested and forgot 

the heat. Good books, not too heavy, are a splendid antidote 


to heat-worry. 


about 
hus the three books referred to below helped me to 


get through a most exhausting day. 
THE CAMPBELLS, BY McLEAN. 
Archibald McLean's 


bell is than an 


brochure on Thomas and 


outline sketch. 


Alexander Camp- 
more It is a thoughtful apprecia- 
tion of McLean 


portunity to know the atmosphere and tradition of the Campbells. 


these two reformers. Mr. has had excellent op 


Perhaps, too, no one is able to measure their influence through 
The little their 


the years better than he. volume considers 


preparation for their mission; the program they outlined for 
themselves; the methods they employed; the effects of thei 
work and the men themselves. The author is disposed to em- 


phasize the work of Thomas Campbell more than the past has 
will certainly agree with the author. 
Its brevity will 


Our irenic age 


Mr. MeLean has done a 


done 


valuable piece of work. 


gain for it a wide reading. It is, however, as we would expect «un 


appreciation rather than a s arching interpretation, Mr. McLean 
is teo near the reformers and too much a part of the ofticialism 
though a roble part, of the reformation to give other than the 


accustomed valuation of the Campbells. There are hints in the 
brochure that the author regards these reformers as more catholi: 
and universal souls than their biographers have yet revealed. lt 
ic easy to lose great men among the petty things of their time. 
The intellectual strength of the Campbells is known to all. Their 
passion to bring the sects of their day together is common know- 
The 
thou 


writings of the 


ledge. Their platform for union has been widely proclaimed. 
growth ot 


What we 


catholic in 


their followers is known to number hundreds of 


now need is a search in their 


them. We 
Che author touches upon this difference, but 


sands. 


real need a separation of the local, pro- 


vincial, and universal. 
only touches upon it. 


The knowledge of the past is only helpful as it becomes a guide 


to the future. 


The age of the Campbells was radically different from ours. It 


did not feel the strain of the social conditions as does ours. God 


has created an atmosphere of today in which we must do ow 


thinking and adjusting 
nan 


} 
i 


How would Alexander Campbell, coming to us not as an old 
with opinions crystallized by rancor and debate, but coming fres 
enthusiasm of God adjust himself amid the multiplicity 
of denominations What today of faith 
opinion Would he say I 


his interpretation of the 
1 matter of faith and the other man’s a matter of opinion which 


with the 
would he say and 


Seriptures was 


must give away before his faith? No, he would be a champ‘on of 
freedom. What universal note would he sound to our age? 
Walter Scott in his later years saw our age with its social and 
intricate problems. He felt the stress of human life and believe 


that the supreme duty of the church was to sink dogma if necessar} 
That rhis 


passion must have possessed Thomas Campbell when he held his 


to minister to life. was a catholic, universal, divine note. 


neighborhood communion. 
It is the spirit of the Campbells we must project. We shoul 


not bury them beneath the rural, provincia] and sectarian condi- 


tions of their day. Succeeding ages often use reformers to hold 
them back from progress. Loyalty to great men and great 


letter. We 


men tell us of 


writings is loyalty to their spirit and not to their 
know the letter of The Campbells. Let our 


their spirit, their cathoftcity, their humanity. Let 


wise 
them apply 
their teachings of far vision to our day so that they will give us 
need the 


an impulse forward, For there are always legions that 


impulse of an authoritative near-past. 

Alexander and Thomas Campbell. By Archibald McLean. Pub- 
lished by The Foreign Christian Missionary Society, Cincinnati. 
My Lord and Frank Hanly. 
lished by Bobbs Merrill Co., 
Grow O'd Along With Me. 
by Fleming H. Revell, New York. 


Savior Jesus Christ. By J. Pub- 


Indianapolis. 
By James M. Campbell. Puibliahe.! 
$1.25 net. 
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A GOVERNOR’S VIEW OF CHRIST. 

The address on “My Lord and Savior Jesus Christ” that Ex- 
Governor J. Frank Hanly has been delivering at popular gather- 
ings is now put in book form by The Bobbg Merrill Co. It is jp- 
deed a popular treatise of the influence of Christ. I can do no 
better than give the summary of the lecture.. 

“And so we have Him a Galilean Carpenter: 

“Not a physician, but the master of all human ills; 

“Not 
law; 

‘Not 


world; 


a lawyer, but the expounder of the elemental principles of 
an author, but the inspirer of the living literature of the 


“Not an orator; but the interpreter of the universal human heart 

“Not a poet or musician, but the soul and inspiration of all 
song and all music; 

Not an artist, but the unfailing light of the great masters, ok 
and new; 

“Not an architect, but the 
of all time; 


soul-transformer and character- 
builder 
“Not a statesman, but the state and institution founder of the 
race; 
“And, more wonderful than all, a man—blameless and unseared by 
sin or taint or worry.” ; 
Mr. Hanly is one of the Christian statesmen of our country. This 
address on Christ deserves a wide reading. 


GROW OLD ALONG WITH ME. 

I had not thought of James M. Campbell as even approaching 
old age till his last book “Grow Old Along With Me” came to my 
table from Revell’s. 
of the body by the temper of the mind that I had always thought 
f Mr. Campbell as young. Yet I remember that when T first met 
him sixteen years ago he was then gray, so he must be at the 


We are so in the habit of judging the age 


age when he can write in full sympathy with those whose earthly 
years are mostly behind them. 
written this book. 


I am glad Mr. Campbell. has 
I have a dozen friends that I would like to have 
It would sweeten and brighten them. The author belongs 
to that eclectic group known as middle-of-the-road men. 


read it. 
He never 
ventures far; and for this reason his is the book for our aged 
friends. 

Mr. Campbell never shocks. His voice is always conversational, 
sometimes monotonously regular; but his mind is well stored with 
literature and hence his book has liberal and happy quotations. 

The book consists of twenty-eight short chapters on subjects 
closely related to old-age, as for instance, The Reminiscent Habit, 
Going Down the Hill Together and The Dread of Growing Old. 

It is a great achievement to grow old con idently; many ought to 
be helped by this book whose title is Browning’s familiar words 
“Grow Old Along With Me.” 
able use of our Christian faith. 
Mo. 


The panacea of the book is a reason- 


Hannibal, GEORGE A. CAMPBELL. 


Dance Halls and Liquor 
“At a dance hall in Chicago a cash prize of $100 was offered 
te the girl who at the end of the month had the largest number 
Miss 


of the Chicago Juvenile Protective Association, is authority for 


of drinks placed to her credit.” Louise De Koven Bowen, 


this appalling story. 
“Most of the halls 


purpose of dancing, whichgis of the only secondary importance. 
A saloon opened into 190 halls, and liquor was sold in 240 out of 


exist for the sale of liquor, not fer the 


return checks were given 
At the halls where 


328. In the others except in rare instances 
to facilitate the use of neighboring saloons. 
liquor was so'd, practically all the boys showed signs of intoxica- 


tion by 1 o'clock, possibly because it was almost impossible to 
get a drink of water in these halls. 
“The dances are short—four to five minutes; the intermissions 


twenty minutes; thts ample opportunity 
In halls where liquor is not sold inter- 
an argument 
hall?” Miss 


fifteen to 
for drinking. 


ire long 
is given 
missions are short and dances long. Is this not 


for divorcing the sale of liquor from the dance 


Bowen pertinently asks in the Survey. 


There is no finer chemistry than that by which the element of 
suffering is so compounded with spiritual forces that it issues to 


the world as gentleness and strength.—Gcorge S. Merriman, 
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The Year’s Progress Toward Unity 


Address Delivered at Portland Convention 


Above all other issues in Christendom to- 
day is the union of the divided church of 
God, for it has to do fundamentally with 
both the product of the highest type of 
Christianity and the world wide witnessing 
of Jesus as the Christ. Those conditions 
made divisions in former years are 
no longer living issues or they are 
no issues of such character as to 
separate brethren of the common faith. 
Their leaders were true, brave, conscientious 
men in the house of God, before whose 
memories we stand with unsandaled feet, but 
we are facing new issues and are ourselves 
parts of new conditions, so that we are now 
seeking more for our agreements than our 
disagreements and for those things that 
make for union rather than for those things 
that make for division. 

Origin of Christianity. 

Christianity started neither from theologi- 
cal ideas nor from ethical principles, but 
from the personality of Jesus Christ. To be 
in possession of its original power, it must 
go back to that personality. Great responsi- 
bility is resting upon all believers at this 
time, especially that missionary activities 
are greater now than in any period of the 
history of the church and, at the same time, 
our divisions are the greatest hindrances 
to the achievements of missions, both iy 
the home land and on the foreign field. 

The embarrassment on the foreign field, 
rivalry instead of comity in the home land, 
the increasing sensitiveness of the public 
seandal of a divided house and the growing 
consciousness of dishonor to the great Head 
of the church are forming a tide, whose 
advance no obstructions shall hinder. 

Moved by the Holy Spirit a hundred years 
ago, Thomas Campbell made an earnest ap- 
peal to Christendom for the union of all be- 
lievers and hosts of devout souls stood with 
him. They did not desire to be a separate 
communion then as we do not desire to be 
a separate communion now. But unripe 
Christendom forced those who took the name 
Christian only and the New Testament as 
their only authority into a separate com- 
munion and, while Christian fellowship has 
broadened with the years, that fellowship 
has not broadened enough to unstintedly 
practice brotherhood with alt those who con- 
our Lord Jesus Christ as God and 
Saviour. 

Churches Move Toward Unity. 

To make this call more emphatic, at the 
National Convention of the Disciples of 
Christ in Topeka last October, a counsel] on 
Christian Union was organized and a com- 
mission of nine brethren was elected to 
execute the wishes of the counsel. It is 
Significent that on the same day and at 
* the same hour the Episcopalians in their 
National Convention in Cincinnati were ap- 
pointing their commission for a World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order, which was sug- 
gested by the World Missionary Conference 
in Edinburgh. The Presbyterians already 
had a standing committee on church co-oper- 
ation and union, as had also the Congre- 
gationalists. In July, 1910, an unofficial or- 


that 
either 
longer 


fess 


ganization among the Episcopalians was 
formed under the title of the Christian 
Unity Foundation, with headquarters in 


New York City, and the purpose of this 
organization is to gather data relative to 
the various communions of Christendom— 
their origin, history and message—and this 
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data is to be at the disposal of some future 
conference on Christian union. This is 
most valuable research work and the per- 
sonnel of the Foundation includes some of 
the most distinguished men of the Episco- 
pal church. 

Various Conferences. 

Later the committee on church co-opera- 
tion and union of the Presbyterian church, 
through its chairman, Dr. W. H. Roberts, 
of Philadelphia, opened correspondence with 
our commission and later our commission 
opened correspondence with the Episcopal 
committee on Plan and Scope of the World’s 
Conference on Faith and Order, through its 
chairman, Dr. Wm. T. Manning, of New 
York. We also opened correspondence with 
the committee on Comity, Federation and 
Unity of the Congregational church through 
its chairman, Dr. W. H. Ward, of New York. 
After considerable correspondence, and at 
the instance of our commission, a date was 
set for a personal conference with the Chris- 
tian Unity Foundation in New York City, 
and, on the day following in the same city, 
for a conference with representatives from 
the official committees of the Episcopal, Pres- 
byterian and Congregational communions. 
Among those who sat in the conference with 
our commission were Bishop Greer of the 
diocese of New York City, Bishop Lines, of 
the diocese of New Jersey, Bishop Courtney, 
of New York, Canon Douglas, of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, Dr. Man- 
ning of Trinity Church, Dr. W. H. Roberts, 
stated clerk of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian church, Dr., McKenzie, of 
New York, Dr. Ward, editor of the Inde- 
pendent, Dr. Newman Smyth, of New Haven, 
and others equally prominent in religious 
affairs, including a number of leading lay- 
men whose names are well known in the 
commercial and political world. Out of 
these conferences, we are glad to announce 
that we have joined hands with our brethren 
of other communions for the call of a World 
Conference on Christian Union to be held five 
or six years hence, either in this country 
or Europe. Already nine separate American 
communions have officia'ly accepted the 
invitation to meet with us in this World 
Conference, and have responded so graciously 
to this appeal that the day for the union of 


God’s church than 
many think. 
Idle to Deny Differences. 

It is idle to deny it, but there have been 
differences among us and there still are dif- 
ferences and to approach each other with 
confidence in the other and sincere court- 
esy is one of the most delicate problems 
before us. Many old time traditions are 
deeply rooted in the lives of believers and 
only patience with each other and fidelity 
to the spirit of Christ can keep the way open 
for the healing of this ugly sore of discord. 
The world is weary of religious controver- 
It is asking that the church quit its 
ecclesiastical quarrels and go and live for 
Christ. Unfailing courtesy and sincere tact- 
fulness must characterize our attitude to 
other communions. If we do not want to be 
called “Campbellites” then let us not call 
other communions “the sects.” If the use of 
one term is ill-bred so is the use of the 
other. In God’s eyes, we may all be members 
of sects and ourselves sectarians, so far as 1 
know, but the thing is so painful whether 
it be in reference to my brother or to me. 
that it does not help the cause for which we 
plead to hurl at each other those terms that 
sting and wound. Call them what you 
please, but those of other communions are my 
brothers and it is left to me to send into 
the meaning of that term the warm blood of 
genuine affection. 


Religious Convictions Deep-seated. 

Said Dr. Henry C. Vedder: “The tendency 
of sectarian divisions is to perpetuate them- 
selves long after the occasion for them has 
passed. Vested interests form themselves 
about a creed and a denominational organiza- 
tion, which have a powerful tendency to 
make permanent schisms that might other- 
wise be easily healed. The tremendous 
power of religious conservatism tends to 
eternalize the estrangement of those who 
once became estranged. Parents educate 
their children in the traditions of their 
sect. It is so notorious as to be matter of 
common complaint in every denomination, 
that the majority of members are not such 
because of any strong conviction, but be- 
cause of birth and education; and the rest 
have been determined in their choice of a 
church by accident or residence or mere con- 
venience. And yet, though sectarian convic- 
tion may no longer be strong, sectarian preju- 
dice has lost little of its power. Nothing is 
more intractable, nothing is less amenable 
to reason, than inherited attitude towards 
religious truth, for, as we often remark, you 
cannot reason out of a man what was never 
reasoned into him.” 

Growth of Kindly Spirit. 

The right understanding of each other pre- 
sents a problem that cannot be solved at the 
wave of the hand. - 

Our commission is able to report that out 
of the conference held there has come a 
kinder spirit on our part towards others 
and on the part of others towards us. Not 
in a single instance was a discourteous word 
dropped, but the recognition of brotherhood 
has dominated the conferences and the one 
burden has been to find the way to remove 
the barriers to a permanent fellowship, where 
each soul will be untrammeled and free to 
love both our Lord and all those in fellow- 
ship with Him. 

No one among us can afford to hurl stones 

(Continued on page 15.) 


nearer 


appears to be 


sies. 
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The Story of the Convention 


How Events Happened at Portland 


BY J. R. PERKINS. 


Eprrors’ NoTe:—Quite as interesting as the subject matter of this account of the Portland convention is the -elf-revela- 
ticm of the writer of the story. Mr. Perkins, without intending to do so, discloses frankly a point of view quite character- 


istic not of himself alone but of a host of his brothers of the younger generation of Disciples. 


He tas broken away from 


tle hard dcgmatism of an earlier generation, and perhaps of his own youth. The -ocial interest is uppermost in his sou) 
He cannot help interpreting the convention in the light of those vaster, more real and more significant interests which 


modetn men feel. 


On tkis fact we felicitate our readers. 


The account as written by Mr. Perkins leaves unsaid much, no 


doutt, that another type of mind might have dwelt upon, but it throws into relief those incidents and utterances which 
He was called to Portland by a Christian Century wire on the day the convention 
opened to take the place of one of the editors whove plans for attending the convention were upset at the last moment. 
The excellence of his report is the one compensation for our disappointment in being detained from the great gathering. 


take on meaning in the world today. 


The unexpected always happens, especially 


in things ecclesiastical. rhus, certain 
things came to pass in the Portland conven 
tion that caused considerable surprise, and 


discussions, 


But this 


gave rise to some pretty warm 
though not on the convention floor. 


is ahead of the story 


The Woman’s Session 

That 
with the utmost dispatch, and then retire 
gracefully, fully demon- 
strated than in their missionary sessions. 
From the time Mrs. Atwater 
dress on Wednesday morning, July 5, 
the close of the C. W. 
later, unusual 


women perform their public duties 


was never more 
her ad- 
until 
B. M. program a day 
the 


made 


there was and 


interest 





President Anna R. Atwater. 
high-water mark of enthusiasm. Mrs. At- 
water is irresistible; so much so that you 


agree with her when you don’t. The women 


of the church, who just happened to be 
present when she spoke—those women who 
have no particular interest in missionary 
work—either remained to pray, converts to 
this enuse, or went away hopelessly lost to 
it 
A Salutary Disturber. 
It has been said that the C. W. B. M. may 


it sometime proye ‘itself to be a rather dis 
element in the affairs of the 
Doubtless this certain 


turbing male 


church is true in a 


sort of way. There is no controlling a wo- 
man, nor a woman’s organization, and the 


best thing some of our leaders can do is to get 
of the way, and let this work its 
Really, if the C. W. B. M. programs 
as superior to other 
the 
this is 


out run 
course 
are always some ses- 
sions of convention as they were at 
Portland just the sort of disturb- 
ing element needed among the Disciples. 


However, it 


required a man to make the 
W. P. Bentley was 
that man. Frankly he didn’t look as if he were 


best woman’s address 





going to make much of a speech, But some 
of us forgot the work we were supposed to 
do in making notes, so intent were we in 
following him. His subject was, “Our Own 
Chinese.” What he doesn’t know about the 
Chinese problem on the Pacific Coast, with 
San Francisco as its center, wouldn’t fill a 
leaflet; but what he does know, when half 
told, would make a book. - He laid down the 
proposition that there are two men—-a white 
man and a yellow man—and he came very 
near making us actually believe it in-so-far 
as the tremendous issues of tomorrow are 
concerned. 
The Battle-water of the Future. 

Anyhow, he made us feel that the Pacific 
the battle-water of the future. 
Of course Mr. Roosevelt has said this also, 
but even then he quoted somebody; and he 
did not perhaps think of it just as Mr. 
Bentley made us think of it. His vision, 
confessedly, was a far reach, no mere time- 
serving pulpiteer nor pewpiteer (may 
coin?) could see what he saw. For it was the 
eye of the prophet, and alas! there are not 
many eyes like it in church circles; leastwise 
we aren’t troubling ourselves very much 
about the Chinese at our own door—15,000 in 


Ocean is 


we 


San Francisco alone. 


Brotherhood Session 


The Brotherhood Session, on the afternoon 
of July 5, was characterized by a sort of 
defensive spirit, as if expecting a blow from 
a hidden enemy. But nobody struck any- 
body! The session moved along peacefully, 
and everyone thought the afternoon was to 
be spent most amicably. The large auditor- 
ium of the First Presbyterian Church was 
crowded with men when R. A. Long, the pres- 
ident, arose to make his address. It revealed 
that he has been brooding deeply over 
brotherhood problems, and he clarified not a 
few things which hitherto have confused us. 
He closed; there was a moment’s hesitation 
after the applause died out, then in some- 
what anxious tones he asked for permis- 
sion to make a statement. 

A Tense Moment. 

There was a little stir in the audience, like 
leaves on the when the first warning 
wind of an approaching storm sweeps through 
them; then there was a dead ¢alm. Mr. 
Long’s face seemed whiter than usual, and 
more tense. Evidently he was feeling some- 
thing deeply. In his hand he held a copy of 
a paper which he said was one of the Dis- 
ciples’ religious journals. This paper, he said, 
contained an editorial entitled “A Regrettable 
Incident.” which editorial he began to read 
amidst deep silence. The article was a com- 
ment on the position taken by Mr. Long in 
acquiting Edward Hines, charged with cor- 
ruption in connection with the election of 
Senator Lorimer. Mr. Long, is seems, had 
been in Chicago attending a lumbermen’s 
convention and at a session of the convention 
had pledged his faith in Mr. Hines by giving 
him his right hand in a dramatic and affect- 


trees 


The article expressed regret that 
Mr. Long had put himself on the wrong side 
of a great moral issue, and the 
error by pointing out that his part on the 
program was impromptu and that therefore 


ing way. 


condoned 


his genial impulses had probably led him to 


greater lengths than cool judgment would 
have allowed. When Mr. Long had done 


reading he looked up, stared for a moment 
toward the galleries, and said: 


Not Personally Concerned. 

“I don’t speak of this because I am 
personally in the least concerned about 
it,” said Mr. Long. “I have in days 
gone by heard men say, ‘I care naught 
for public sentiment regarding what | 
may have done.’ In numerous in- 
stances I have said when such a state- 
ment was made to me. ‘You don’t mean 
what you say,’ because we are always 
concerned about public sentiment. But 
this is one time in all my life, and only 
one time, when I feel exactly that way. 

“So conclusively was I then convinced 
of the fairness and manliness of my) 
reourse that so far as I am concerned 
personally it matters not to me. But 
I am at the head, through your appoint- 
ment, of one of your great organiza- 
tions. There are some of you who are 
my personal friends, and without 
understanding the situation you might 
feel hurt to think I had, as this paper 
has said, taken the wrong side of a 
great moral issue. 


Hines’ Denial Recalled. 

“The National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association is a great clearing house, 
so to speak, of all the local manufactur- 
ing associations in. lumber throughout 
the United States. That association is 
governed by a board of managers, selec- 
ted from each of these manufacturing 
associations, throughout the country. Mr. 
Hines was elected president of the Na- 
tional Association two years ago, and I 
am satisfied that at that time he did not 
know one-third of the men who consti- 
tuted this board of governors. So far as 
I know no one of them was a-close per- 
sonal friend of his. I do not mention 
that as derogatory to Mr. Hines, but for 
a reason that will appear later. 

“The night before the meeting to 
which this paper refers, the board vf 
governors was called together by Mr. 
Hines, and he spent an hour and a half 
in explaining in detail his connection 
with this Lorimer affair. In closing he 
said, ‘I gave not a cent, raised not a 
cent, distributed not a cent, to Lorimer’s 
election, and if there was money used ! 
had nothing to do with it.’ He said, 
‘This is a personal matter to you, and 
you have a right to know all about it. 
I never looked into the face of a man 
which was more sincere than the face 
of Mr. Hines that night.” 
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Embarrassment of Audience. 

By this time you could have heard the 
proverbial pin drop. Some men were look- 
ing up toward the pipe organ, others were 
jooking at the back of the seats in front of 
them, a few were searching the face of the 
speaker. After a moments pause he spoke 
again 
~ «while I was sitting there, I glanced 
over the program, and saw I was down 
to deliver the address the next day in 
response to the governor’s speech. I 
not been notified. I thought over 
Hines case from that time until next 
I did not make the statement 
hastily, as this article intimates I did. 
Neither did I make it from weakness, 
mentally or otherwise. 

“Here was a man struggling under 
a false charge, and had I done different- 
ly than~I did I would have regarded 
myself a moral coward. As Dr. Hinson 
spoke last night of the Good Samaritan 
on the Jericho road I thought if I had 
not extended my hand at that time | 
would have been like the man who passed 
by on the other side and refused to help 


had 
the 


morning. 


who was innocent. 


the man 
“As [ closed my address I turned to 
Mr. Hines, and extended my hand, say- 
ing. ‘Here’s my hand. My sympathy 
and support shall be yours until, if ever, 
vou are found guilty of the crime al- 
leged 9 99 
Mr. Hines in the Samaritan Parable. 
[he great audience of men seemed to 
move unsteadily at this statement which 
likened Mr. Hines, the man under indict- 


ment, to the man who fell among thieves on 
the Jericho road. The audience took a 
deep breath, the speaker took a deep breath, 
and then he said, coneluding. 

“It was only a night’s ride from Kan- 
sas City to where this paper is printed, 
and if the publisher. wanted to do me a 
friendly act“Why didn’t he submit this 
article to me instead of following what 
was said in the daily press, for good men 
sometimes make mistakes. 

“Gentlemen, I would not that any of 
us individually or collectively, should 

gondone a wrong,. especially the 
wreng of which this man is charged. 
But | believe Almiglity God expects us 
to wait until the testimony is in before 
we condemn a fellow man. 

‘The silence that followed was positively 


ever 


painful. Then a -man rose. “Bro. Long,” 
said he, “won't you please tell us what 
paper you refer to?” The naivete of the in- 


terrogation caused some to smile-out loud 
and the extreme tension was partly relieved. 
Mr. Long refused. 


Confidence in Mr. Long. 


iken ancther man rose. He 
think that Mr. Long was on trial instead of 
Mr. Hines. He offered a resolution express- 
ing confidence in the president of the brother- 


seemed to 


heod. It was earried unanimously. More 
silence! 
lhen P. C. Macfarlane rese to speak. 


Perhaps he never made a more able address. 
Ethically, it eut the ground from under any 
in national life who seemed disposed to 
plunder the public treasury, raise slush 
funds, and buy up legislatures for private 
purposes. Perhaps this was but an incident 
in his rapid fixe speech. It was practical 
for the most part. 
A New Issue Born. 

Conventions take turns that.we dream not 
of. All of us had felt that the tense situa- 
tions of the Portland Convention: would be 
over the policy of the Foreign Christian 
Missionary Society, which has recently been 
alled in question by a religious publica- 
tion. Not the tense situations of the 
national gathering which: has just c'osed 


80; 
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grew out of the ineident at the brotherhood 
session, which only goes to show that ethical, 
and not theological, questions are much to 
the fore in the thought of the Disciples. 
The Pacific North-west has set opinions on 
the ethics of a certain kind of lumber busi- 
ness and polities, and the temper of a large 
majority of the people is against not only 
those who have been proved guilty, but also 
against those who are on trial. -‘lherefore it 
is not surprising that the Western 
made much of the incident—much, too, that 
may never be satisfactorily explained. In 
the pablic eye the Disciples of Christ in 


press 


convention assembled have, more or less, 
expressed disapproval of the heroic fight 
which all too few men in the nation are 


making against selfish interests. 
Daily Press Representation. 


Of course those of us who were there know 


better. The faces of most of our ministers 
are set like flint against just this sort of 


unrighteousness, sin worse than personal vice. 
It might have been expected that the press 


would overlook the fact of the confidence 
we all have in Mr. Long or give it secant 
notice. Upon the other hand most any one 


should have known that to inject this con 
brotherhood gathering of 
the convention would be to create diversity of 


troversy into a 


cpinion. And that is exactly what has been 


created. The press takes it that the head 
of the brotherhood movement has sided with 
Mr. Hines before the evidence is all in. The 


Disciples have been made to appear as having 
gone on record as giving a clear bill to a 
man under indictment whose chances for 
being proved guilty are at least equal with 
his opportunities of being proved innocent. 


General Regret Over incident. 

The sentiment of the men at the conven- 
tion apropos of the subject makes an in- 
teresting history at this time. Doubtless 
every man present had a voice in carrying 


FOREIGN CHRISTIAN 


With much anticipation an unusually 
large audience greeted the opening session 
of the Foreign Christian Missiondry Society 
on Thursday morning. The air was not as 
electric as might have been supposed, for 
a great many battles had been fought and 
before the opening meeting of this 
society. The fight which had béen made on 
it had failed; the men who have guided its 


won 





Dr. A. dL. Shelton, of Tibet. 


destiny for years had been re-elected, and 
later when the nominating committee brought 
in its report, and A. MeLean, F. M. Rains, 
Stephen J. Corey and other officers and 
directors’ nameg_were placed before the eon- 
vention there was a remarkable demonstra- 
tion of approval, the significance of which 
surely created a. ripple on the Pacifie Ocean 
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the resolution which expressed confidence in 
Mr. Long. But to them he is not the issue. 
The issue is Mr. Hines. No doubt nearly 
as many of our men believe Mr. Hines to be 
guilty as believe Mr. Long to be innocent. 
At any rate expressions of regret were heard 
on every hand from the men who today are 
preaching the higher ethics of socia] right- 
eousness. 

It is a most hopeful sign; it is really in- 
dicative of the temper of the Disciples 
towards great social problems, and 
conclusively that in company with all Chris- 
tian people we have advanced far, broadened 
our coneeption of the message of Christianity 
and deepened our conviction of the necessity 
of running the ethics of Christ to the very 
heart of social and commercial life. Port- 
land and this incident of which we have 
written at length make up the line of de- 
mareation between our theological contro- 
versy of yesterday and our 
struggle of today. The knowledge of the piti- 
ful inadequacy of a individual 
salvation alone, and for another world, to 
the neglect of social redemption in this 
life, has come to our people, not in a day 
to be sure, but come nevertheless so 
overwhelmingly that we are positively amazed 
that we had not seen long ago. 

Tre Resignation of ‘Mr. Macfarlane. 

Mr. Macfarlane retires as general secretary 
of the brotherhood, and the 
ward will be carried on by a 


prov es 


sociological 


message of 


has 


work hencefor- 
Jjoard of Di- 
rectors and two secretaries, Resolutions were 
adopted highly commending the work of the 
first secretary, and in token of the esteem in 
which he is held a beautiful solid gold 
watch was presented to him. He knows best 
his own affairs, but for the channel in which 
the brotherhood ship has moved since its 
making there is searcely any pilot to take 
his place. The work is in debt, according 
to the reports, and will require the best 
efforts of the men who are to earry it on. 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


that. ran around to the Gulf of Mexico, up 
the Mississippi, and thence into the Ohio, 
where it may have been served in drinking 
water the next morning at Cincinnati. The 
attack on the Foreign Society had broken 
down at every point. What more need be 
said? 

Many will recall how Dr. Dye electrified 
our National Convention when he came home 
from Africa. He was the missionary of the 
hour among us then. This year that honor 


falls to Dr. Shelton of Tibet. The first 
thing that impresses you about the man is 
his sincerity—a trite word with a great 
deal in it these days. He said that it was 


harder for him to speak to us than it would 
be for him to operate on us, and he meant 
it. But we didn’t think so, fur some of us 
had never listened to so intensely human a 
message as leaped from this man’s soul. 
Inimitable Story Teller. 

He proved to be an inimitable story-teller; 
the pathos and the whimsicalities of his own 
stories were lost on himself. When the peo- 
ple roared with laughter it seemed to startle 
him, and only when they cried, though no 
emotion showed in his own face, did he seem 
conscious that he was playing on such 
chords, and with deft, sure touches he would 
turn tears into laughter ayain. One of the 
most dramatic stories ever told in a National 
Convention was Mr. Shelton’s story of the 
methods he had to employ to catch the ear 
of the natives and impel them to listen to 
the name of Christ. Following a series of 
cures and operations the people brought to 
him a leper, for so successful had he been 
that they had come to believe that he had 
power even over this. Then he told them 
of the Great Physician who had cured the 
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leprosy, and who even now would cleanse the 

soul.” 
Secretary F. 

over 


M. Rains closed a 42,000 mile 
journey the to 
reach the convention. On Thursday he made 
his first address, and we were all pained to 
that he well as 


mission fields in time 


not so 


appe ired 


note 





VW. Rains. 


Secretary F. 


were accustomed to see him. Just how great 


he is to more 


our cause was perhaps never 
before 
told of 
tields 
visiting 


the 


realized than when he stood 


the 


fully 
( and 

voyage and the work on the 
help thinking of Paul 
century of 


us morning of July 6 


on 
the long 
One could not 


the churches in the first 
Christian era. 
Praises for 


ihe Disciples in 


Australian Disciples. 


\ustralia are second to 


none,” said Mr. Rains, and then he gave us 
a new vision of the possibilities in that field 
He declared that there are no anti-mission 
ary churches there, nor even oOmissionary 
churches. lhe gifts for missions have 
doubled in five vears. While there he made 
arrangements with the brethren to have a 
delegate representing the churches of Aus 
tralia to visit the churches of the United 
States every five years, while we in turn 
will send a delegate to that country. 

Mr. Rains told of the cordial relations 


existing between the Baptists and Disciples 
in Australia He “The 
tween the Baptists and the Disciples is noth 
than twedd.e 


said difference be 


ing more tweddledee and 


dum.” The people applauded this statement 
vigorously, and if there was any one in the 


audience who would have liked to point out 


the doctrinal difference as to whether one 
is forgiven of his sins just before or just 
after his nose disappears under the bap- 


tismal waters he kept silent. 
Especial Interest in China. 
When Mr. Rains came to discuss the situa 


tion in China everybody was on tiptoe, so 


to speak. He said that there had been a 
great big fuss since he had been gone that 
was occasioned by those who fussed not 
knowing the facts He declared that a 


union work on the foreign fields, especially 
work He had 


something to say on the baptismal question 


the educational 18 Imperative 


as relaed to the controversy He really 
gave us about a five minute sermon on 
baptism He declared that any one who 
talks about giving up the doctrine is on 


dangerous ground “If the Foreign Society 
should get to wabbling on this question rd 
leave it,” he said. 

the 
baptism doubtless he said 
But the signifi- 
the applause was some 
what less than half what it had been when 
he spoke of other things. It that 
the was 


In 
the 
what 


re-stating 
of 
us 


Disciples’ positic n on 
question 


of 


cant thing was this 


most believe 


was 


not 
convinced: it 


audience was not 


THE 


ve. 


CHRISTIAN 


convinced beforehand; we have not heanld 
of any true Disciple “wabbling” on the 
question of baptism, but it was as if the 
people were not so much interested in the 
subject. They have evidently taken it for 
granted that baptism is obligatory upon the 
Disciples, even as Mr. Rains stated. But 


a thing may be obligatory and be less vital 
than certain other questions which are in the 
teaching of Christ. The Mr. 
Rains left the controversial subject and re- 
turned to his narrative there was a quicken- 


very moment 


ing of interest. 


Deeping Interest in Great Matters. 


We are more convinced than ever that he 
who does not know that the present genera 
tion of Disciples is not concerned with 
polemics has not *sensed their temper. It 
has dawned on us all at this Portland 
Convention, when we had every reason to 
expect doctrinal controversy, that the rank 
and file of Disciples are pondering the 
weightier matters of the law. Doubtless 


est of our leaders have become aware that 


the thinking of our peo] le has been revolu 

tionized almest within a single decade. 
Dr. H. H. Guy, who spent several years 

in Japan, but who is now Dean of Berkeley 


‘ible Seminary, made one of the strong ad 


dresses of this St ssion on the Japanese situa- 


tion. Speaking out cf a rich and varied ex- 
perience he asserted that union among the 
missicnarics cn the foreign field is a_ first 

imperative. Mr. Rains had already tok 


President A. 
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us about thé absolute necessity of educa- 
tional union. Dr. Guy went a step further, 
and said that union evangelism is also neces- 
He spoke from the standpoint of the 
Christian scholar. He has grasped the fact, 


sary. 





Secretary E. W. Allen. 


which he clarified for us, that the forces of 
heathenism are resetting themselves to re 
institutional religion, and that if the 
church ever succeeds in Christianizing Japan 
before it 


sist 


according to the ideal it has set 


union must first come. 


“~ 


who was Given an Ovaticn at Every 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY’S SESSIONS. 


Friday morning found the auditorium of 
White Temple crowded for the opening 


the . . . . . 

session of the American Christian Missionary 

Society. ; 
Dr. I. N. MeCash is a pastmaster in 


the art of presiding, and he was in the chair. 
The address of President Harry D. Smith 
was regarded by many as one of the best 
ever given upon a like occasion. 

It requires time to develop great person- 
alities around which the work of a mission- 
ary society can be built. The men who are 
at the head of the Foreign Society have been 
made by, none the less than they have made 
that institution. Time has been required. 
Such is as essential to our missionary so- 
cieties a8 it is to a pastor in some church. 
Great missionary secretaries are not made 
in a day, are not necessarily born, but are 
developed by a trusting, patient people. 
When shall we remove the danger that 
threatens our missionary’ secretaries from 
year to year—the danger that they may 
have to step down and out? 

Secretaries Re-elected. 

The re-election of Doctor McCash and of 
Grant K. Lewis, therefore, was heard with 
satisfaction, for these men are just begin- 
ning to get hold of the gre-t missionary 
problem in America, And that such a prob- 
lem exists, graver perhaps than any problem 
on the foreign field, more than one speaker 
significantly emphasized. Chief among these 
addresses was that of William Bayard Craig, 
of New York. Doctor Craig is inimitable. 
The night he spoke at White Temple there 
was a tremendous throng that moved sym- 
pathetically with him. He said some strong 
things—things that at first were not ap- 
plauded because he dealt very frankly with 
the folly of our denominational boasting— 
something sometimes indulged in by some 
convention speakers. He said: 

Great Note Struck by Dr. Craig. 

“There is a bigger question before the 
churches of America than any mere ques- 
tion of polity. The fate and future of Chris- 
tianity is to be decided in America. It is 
the most critical period in the history of 
the church. I am not a pessimist; I am 
an optimist facing facts. ‘The spirit of sec- 
tarianism is dead in New York. Being a 
Presbyterian or a Methodist or a Disciple 
has nothing to do with church attendance 
there; the people go where there is some 
man who can reveal the heart of God to 
them. Sin is whipping the churches in the 
great cities. Union alone can save the 
church in America.” 

Beyond the shadow of a doubt Doctor 





Secretary Grant K. Lew*s. 


Craig struck one of the highest notes for 
federation and co-operation that was ever 
sounded in any of our conventions. The 
people cheered him to the echo. We wonder 
if all the leaders; in our religious body ac- 
cepted his conelusion. He left us no ground 
—no boasting ground—on which we could 
stand and shout our own sectarian shib- 
boleths to the churches. It was a clarion 
call for the Disciples to lose themselves 
together with other religious bodies in co- 
operation, and, at last, actual service to 
human kind in the congested centers of 
America. 
Church Extension Program. 

C. R. Hudson, of Frankfort, Ky., in giving 
a church extension address, very perti- 
rently said that too much of our evangelism 
rurs to numbers, and too often leaves a 
great crowd of people without an adequate 
church building. “Growth in numbers is 
rarely attended by growth in reverence,” 
he declared. He pointed out a very grave 
defect in much of our ministry—the build- 
ing up of a church around a preacher in- 
stead of around Christ, with our mission- 
ary interests to the fore rather than our 
local reputation. 

Secretary George W. Muckley said indica- 
tions are that the best offering in the his- 
tory of church extension will be taken in 
September. Definite pledges from 735 
churches have already been received; the 
offering thus far shows an increase of 101 
contributing churches over last year. 

A speaker from Manitoba warned us in 
his home missionary address against plac- 
ing too much confidence in some of the land 
advertisements appearing in our religious 
journals. Happily the day of the so-called 
“Christian Colony” has passed. The sad 
experiences the Disciples have had, the repu- 
tations that have gone glimmering the real 
estate route—all have combined to teach us 
the lesson that it is better to attend to the 
things of the Lord than to barter in lands 
for the brethren in the name of the Lord. 

H. J. Loken of Berkeley, Cal., described 
his state as the “New Italy.” Really, his 
eight minutes’ address was one of the strong 
speeches of the convention, limited as it 
was. The opening up of the Panama Canal, 
the transfer of commerce from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and the awakening of the 
Orient, make the Pacific Coast the strategic 
shore line of the nation. 

M. M. Ryan, of Canada, significantly said: 
“Canada has taken advanced gromd on the 
question of Christian union. The churches 
are federating, for the country cannot sus- 
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tain competing denominations; Canada is 
advancing too fast for them.” 


Ctristian Teachers and Public Schools. 

Several timely resolutions were adopted at 
the sessions of the American Christian Mis- 
sionary Society. One of the most significant 
was, “Resolved that we memorialize the pres- 
ident of the United States, the president of 
the Senate and the speaker of the House of 
Representatives to use their influence in re- 
moving the ban now forbidding Protestant 
teachers in the public schools from teaching 
in Sunday-schools.” “Apropos of this Mr. 
Rains had told of an incident where one of our 
own Sunday-school teachers in the Phillipines 
was requested to refrain from teaching 
under the penalty of losing her position as 
a public school teacher. “We should tell 
Champ Clark about it,” he cried in char- 
acteristic fashion, and the audience roared 
its approval. 

Louisville Gets Next Convention. 

The report of the committee on the uni- 
fication of the Missionary Societies and other 
organizations was deferred until the next 
convention, Which goes to Louisville, Ky. 
It was decided to send a fraternal delegate 
to the Baptist convention in Canada. The 
society has set the million dollar mark be- 
fore it by 1915, and as the churches of the 
Pacific Coast have asked for the National 
Convention that year—the year the Panama 
Pacific Exposition will be held—it is most 
likely that the West will hear of the ful- 
filment of this aim. 

Growth in Benevolence. 

The convention was delighted with the 
report given by J. H. Mohorter, secretary of 
the National Benevolent Association. There 
has been a $5,000 gain over the best previous 
record. This year has also seem the largest 
individual gift; and even while this session 
was being held a telegram came to Mr. 
Mohorter announcing a $16,000 annuity. 
Everything points to the fact that there has 
been a great awakening among Disciples as 
to this charity. And if it is possible for 
us to substitute charity for social and econo- 
mie reconstruction, which should come first, 
then, in performing the lesser, it behooves 
us to do our utmost by this method. 

It dawned on us at this session that the 
Disciples have become a rich people, and 
our men of wealth, adopting the methods 
of rich men in other religious bodies, are 
seeking avenues through which they can 
pour their means into larger channels of 
benevolence. 

, Great Hospital Plans. 

Nothing created more enthusiasm in the 
convention, and at the same time touched 
a more tender chord, than the recital of the 
plans for the great hospital in Kansas City. 
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In all probability, according to the enlarged 
of the dozen great 
hospitals of the world. Mr. Long said that 
if he lived, within the next ten years he 
would give a million dollars to this enter- 
prise, provided the churches raised a like 
which would 
for nearly 
This hospital 


scheme, it will be one 


period 
year 


amount in the same 
be only $100,000 a 
a million and a half people. 
will be complete in every respect, and per- 
haps is the best expression of the thought 
of the men who are building it as to what 
can be done today to relieve | suffering 
humanity 
Charity and Social Reconstruction. 

In all probability this expression of char 
ity on the part of the wealthy men of 
the brotherhood is evidence that they hold 
that the economic conditions are not apt to 
any change; that millionaires are 
not expecting any change, and that 
not believe that any change 
the better except by a 
indigent. 


undergo 
men 
of fortunes do 
could be made for 
service of charity to the 
In a mild way, it is the method of opportune 
many immediate 


world’s 
socialism; it cures a great 
ills, but it does not 

rhere is a great company of Disciples who 
the social 


remove causes. 


believe in removing causes; mes- 


sage is paramount both in their preaching 
and living; they see the great gulf already 


fixed between the church and a_ certain 
world of which the church heretofore has 
searcely been cognizant of. There were 


many such Disciples in the convention; they 
represent the opposite in thinking to those 
seek to better. the 


who build hospitals, and 
give money the 


may 
necessary antagon 


world as opportunity 
power. There is not any 
ism between these seeming polar ideas as 
to the function of Christianity, but that 
each needs a little of what the other has is 
very patent to those who have studied ‘the 
subject through. 

Marvelous Sunday-school Development, 

It was a gteat joy to us all to learn of 
what is being accomplished by Robert Hop- 
kins and assistants in the National Sunday 
school work. ‘The attested by 
the great dudience that crowded the White 
lemple to its doors on Saturday afternoon 
of July 8. Robert Hopkins impresses us 
as a leader who has already arrived. His 
grasp of the work, despite the short time 
revelation. If he 


interest was 


he has been in it, was a 


remains free (and we believe that he would 
remain in’ the work under no other condi 
organized Sunday-school work 


tions) our 
will take first rank in every respect in the 
Christianity of America. Already have we 
won first place in the International Asso- 
ciation adult Bible 
classes, having an enrollment of 152,276 out 
of 544,262. Mr. Hopkins said so far as he 
knew there is but one endowed Sunday- 
school chair in all the colleges of the coun- 
try, and that is among the Disciples. With 
unconscious humor, he said that about the 
only Sunday-school lecture courses 
leges are worked up by the lecturers them- 


selves. 


reports as regards 


in col- 


Duty to Foreigners at Home. 

It has been felt among us for sometime 
that we take no particular interest in the 
That they don’t comes 
with startling clearness to us when Mr. 
Hopkins said: “There are not twenty-five 
Disciple Sunday-schools among the aliens in 
this country.” This reveals to us that we 
are yet. a rural folk; that we are none too 
far removed from the developing of the 
cross-roads, school-house-type .of Sunday- 
school to the neglect of needy, éongested cen- 
ters. The one we should do and the other 
we should not leave undone; 


The Closing Hours , 


The closing sessions of the convention per- 
haps found more church visitors and deie- 


aliens in America. 
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gates in Portland than the two or three pre- 

ceding days, for numerous excursions were 
run, bringing great throngs. The two com- 
munion services, held in the White Temple 
and the First Presbyterian Church, were 
the largest ever held in Portland and the 
Northwest. 

The Disciples of Christ ring true on the 
temperance question, and Monday, the last 
day of the convention, gave some very able 
addresses on the social and ethical phases 
of this vital subject. 

Comity at Sunday Services. 

Perhaps more churches in Portland 
occupied by our ministers on Sunday, July 


were 


9, than there ever were at a convention in a 
city of its size. Comity prevailed every- 
where, even to the Universalist Church, and 
the message of Christian union was heard at 
the most strategic point in the great north 
west, 

Many of our leaders (and we have many 
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leaders) regard ‘the Portland convertion as 
being the dividing line between yesterday 
and today in things ecclesiastical. We have 
advanced much farther than most of us have 
dreamed. Our leaders have learned that our 
rank and file are abreast of modern condi- 
tions; that they have sensed keenly the 
social and the theological probleins, and for 
the most part, have turned their faces away 
from the past. Our leaders, whether ap- 
pointed or self-constituted, come to 
know that no mere party shibboleth ean 
longer arouse denominational pride; but 
that our chiefest pride henceforth is to be 
found in carrying out in spirit and iy truth 
the program of Christ. 

. Portland proved itself to be a fine conven- 
tion city; Mr. Reagor never had a superior 
as a chairman on entertainment: Mr. Picton 
as secretary, could scarcely have beey sur- 
passed, and all in all, the local and 
workers did admirably. 


have 


State 


WHAT THE SOCIETIES HAVE DONE 


Christian Woman’s Board of 
Missions 


Recommendations of the National Execu- 
tive Committee to the National Board. 
l. That the aim for the year 1911-12 shall 
include four points: Financial, membership, 


Missionary Tidings, and an intensive call 
to prayer. 
2. That the financial aim be placed in ad- 
vance of this 
3. That the National 
Portland appoint a committee on watchword 
The execu- 


receip’s for year. 


Board in session at 


and aim for the year 1911-12, 
tive committee to act on this report as 
final. 

4. That as one special effort emphasis be 


half 
individua's 


placed on the securing of shares or 


shares in station support from 
and auxiliaries. 

5. That in this year’s study of the fields 
and forces of the Christian Woman’s Board 
of Missions in the Auxiliary and Circle 
meetings we shall make a special study of 
our various mission stations, the plots of 
ground, the buildings and their location. 

6. That the living link standard continue 
to be placed as a recognize] achievement in 
individuals, auxiliaries, mission circles and 
families. 

Considering the growing interest in the 
living link standard, that the securing of 
twenty-five new ones be determined as one 
of the aims of the year 1911-12. 

7. That a preparatory for the C. W. B. 
M. Day offering our pastors be asked to give 
a message in the interest of the Christian 
Woman’s Board of Mission the Sunday pre- 
ceding the time for the offering, or on that 
day. 

8. That the Easter se f-denial period be 
continued. 

9. That auxiliaries and all field workers 
be again reminded that the support of or- 
phans is for individuals and the Children’s 
Missionary Societies—the support of moun- 
tain scholarships and eo-workers (native 
helpers) is the special work of the Mission 
Circles. 

10. As a help to all the above named in- 
terests and many others, and for the general 
cause of missions, the executive committee 
recommends for favorable consideration the 
plan and suggestions presented by the cen- 
tral committee on united mission study to 
all women’s boards for a continued united 
interdenominational effort for foreign mis- 
sions. 

ll. Also we desire to give notice that at 
the last executive meeting before coming to 
Portland action was taken that the Chris- 
tian. Woman’s Board of Missions co-operate 
in the Southern jubilee campaign during 
the months of October and November. 


Miss Florence Miller, 
represented our board in the coast to coast 
series of jubilee rallies, is to be our rep- 


who so efficiently 


resentative. 

The Southern jubilee campaign headquar- 
ters will be located in Nashville. As we are 
permitted two members on this committee. 
Mrs. Minnie W. Robertson, state president 
of Tennessee, and Mrs. Elliott. of Nashvil'e. 
have been appointed. 

The total receipts for nine months were 


$225,722.68. 


Brotherhood of Disciples of 
Christ 


In point of numerical growth we have to 
report at this moment 140 local brother- 
hoods, affiliated with the national office and 
articulating under the plans of the Broth- 
erhcod general office, which is an increase 
in ten months of 45, Through our influ- 
ence, there have been many Brotherhoods 
formed, not yet affil'ated, numbering 236, an 
increase in ten monthse of 105. During the 
year seed has been sown in thousands of 
fields, and in 495 churches, the matter of 
organization has been considered, but not 
consummated, 

Christian Men. 

The subscription list to “Christian Men” 
grew to 20,000 at the Topeka Convention. 
Through expiration and failwe to renew, 
the list has dropped to 17,000 copies mon hly. 
We rely altogether upon our friends to keep 
up our list, and are bending every effort 
to make the magazine the best masculine 
religious publication issued by any society. 

Finances. 

The operation of the office, salaries of of- 
fice force and secretaries. during the ten 
months was in round numbers $20,000. 
Against this was an income of $7,000, leav- 
ing the net deficit $15,000, or an ayerage 
of $1,500 per month that has been suppliet 
by Brother Long. We who are charged 
with financing this movement pray for the 
co-operation of a great number of our men 
in a financial way. We have been: led to 
believe that our plan of local dues is not 
acceptable to our men, and at a recent ‘meet- 
ing of the executive board, it was voted 
to recommend to the Advisory Council, which 
will meet at some time during this ;week, 
that the matter of local dues be eliminated. 
In place of the local dues, there will be 
an annual offering from the Brotherhood 
chapters of the national movement, toward 
the expenses of the office, and the following 
memberships: General memberships, $1 pe" 
year, including the subscription to “Chris- 
tian Men” magazine; advisory memberships 
$5 per~year,* inchid'ng magazine: sustain 
ing memberships, $10 per year. includin? 
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magazine; centurion membership $100 per 
vear, including magazine; life memberships 
$500 or more at one time, includes maga- 


zine. E. FE. Evpiorr, Assistant See’y. 


Board of Church Extension 

The receipts for the year through the cor- 
responding secretary are $41,044.50 for the 
first nine months of the year. The church 
Extension Board necessily makes the most 
fragmentary report of a'l the boards, since 
the annual offering does not come until Sep- 
tember. Including return loans and inter- 
est, Which amount to $117,985.78, the total 
receipts for Church Extension work aggre- 
gate $159,030.31. 

The annual offering thus far 
increase of one hundred and one (101) con- 
tributing churches over the last year and 
an increase of $2,640.35 in receipts over the 
same period last year. Already seven hun- 
dred thirty-five (735) churches have prom- 
ised to make the annual offering in Sep- 
bright for the 


shows an 


tember and the signs are 

best offering in our history. 
Loans for the Year. 

Fifty-five (55) churches were aided to 

build during the year in loans aggregating 


$127,873. Seventy-one (71) other churches 
were promised loans, whose buildings are 


now in course of construction, aggregating 
$145,000. During the year sixty-eight 
churches paid their loans in full, and since 
the beginning $1,166,083.67 has been returned 
on loans to go out and build other churches. 
One thousand four hunared thirty-one 
(1,431) have been aided to buid 
since the beginning and we now have $870,- 
$54.94 in the Church Extension fund, 

Our new secretary, John H. Booth, who 
began his work the first of Mav. has proven 
himself to be the right man in the right 
place. G. W. Mucktey, Cor. Sec’y. 


churches 


Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society 

Our receipts to July 1, are $208,868. We 
are ahead on our general receipts $1,300, 
from churches and Sunday-schools; but we 
have a loss in annuities of $11,867. 

We have appointed the followng mission- 
aries: Mr. and Mrs. McCallum have gone 
to the Philippines and Dr. John Sergius has 
gone to Persia, which is a new field opened. 

Miss Nina Palmer, of Drake University, 
Des Moines, has been appointed to China, 
and will sail the first of September. 

S. J. Corry, Secretary. 


Ministerial Relief 


Forty preachers and thirty-eight widows 
18 our enrollment for the year thus far. 
These and those dependent upon them con- 


stitute our Ministerial Relief family, These 
faithful men and women have done their 
Lord’s cause a splendid service. Their 


names are on the honor roll of the kingdom. 
The total new money receipts, including 
both the general and the permanent fund, 
18 $12,433.56 a gain of $1,386.63 over same 
period of last year. Eleven hundred dollars 
of this amount is annuity money—$1,951 
Irom an estate. This is the fifth year we 
have been able to report a gain over the 
preceding year. For five consecutive years 
the board has asked for $25,000, assuring 
the brotherhood that this amount would 
meet the demands of the work. And yet 
here is a duty and responsibility to which 
our Christianity has not responded. 
To the end that we might meet the finan- 
cial obligations of the work, Brother R. A. 
Long, upon whose heart rests the interests 
of the kingdom, made the proposition that 
he would give one-fifth as much as the en- 
tire brotherhood in any sum between $20,- 
090 and $30,000 annually for a period of 
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five years; provided he shall live so long. 
This generosity was received with the high- 
est appreciation by all present. ‘The pres- 
ident of the Board of Ministerial! Relief- ex- 
pressed himself as feeling sure that to meet 
this proposition solves the question of Minis- 
terial Relief among us, for once we reach 
the annual support of $25,000 we will not 
fail to meet any additional responsibility 
through increase in the demands of the 
work. A. L. Orcutt, Secretary. 


American Christian Mission- 
ary Society 
Receipts. 

Church gain, $5,689.52; Sunday-school 
gain, $4,683.78. Gain, other sources, $2,038.- 
14; total gain, regular receipts, $12,411.44; 
loss, bequests and annuities, $16,600.58. 

Our Five-Year Campaign. 

A campaign for one million dollars, in- 
augurated at Topeka, to end with the .for- 
mal opening of the Panama Canal in 1915, 
is awakening deep interest. Many strong 
men and churches believe that a million dol- 
lars can be raised in that time. The ad- 
vantage of such a plan lies chiefly in the 
forward look. The Disciples, not already 
aroused, will be awakened next year and 
the year following. They will be made to 
feel that but four years, then three years, 
then two years, then one year, remain in 


which to complete this undertaking. The 
enthusiasm will be cumulative. Further- 


more the linking of our re‘igious work with 
the greatest event of America’s enterprise, 
is to utilize the patriotism and national 
glory in achieving material things with the 
conquest of Christ in the homeland. 
GRANT K. Lewis, Secretary. 


Disciples at the University of 
Chicago 

More congratulatory sentiment on the 

proposal to erect two buildings of $50,000 


each for Divinity House and Hyde Park 
Church, 


Dear Brother Ames:—I am very much in- 
terested in the proposed building enterprise 
of the Disciples’ Divinity House and the 
Hyde Park Church. There can be no ques- 
tion of the need in our denomination of a 
Divinity House that shall fully meet the re- 
quirements of modern scholarship and this, 
one can readily see, can only be done when 
the resources of the denominational faculty 
are added to those of a great university like 
Chicago. Such an institution, however, re- 
quires a loca] habitation as well as a name, 
and this must be in keeping with its aims 
and ideals. In other words, if you build at 
all it must be on a large and generous plan. 

One hundred thousand dollars is not too 
much to spend when we consider the dignity 
vf our movement and the strategic position 
that the proposed church and hall will occu- 
py in a city of millions and hard by the cam- 
pus of the university which, more than any 
other, has its grip on the future. I think, 
that in view of the neighboring architecture 
of the university, notably the Mitchell 
Tower and Gymnasium, the authorities 
would almost have the right to forbid the 
erection of anything that was not altogether 
worthy. H. D. C. MACLACHLAN, 

Seventh St. Church, Richmond, Va. 





My dear Dr. Ames:—It is in keeping with 
the courageous spirit of Chicago Disciples 
for the Hyde Park Church and the Divinity 
School to enter upon so large but necessary 
an undertaking. During my year’s work in 
the city I have been amazed at the magni- 
tude of the enterprise in which our people, 
numerically so weak, have engaged. This 
$100,000 building project which you announce 
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supersedes anything I have heard of among 
our churches. But certainly no one with a 
casual acquaintance with the conditions 
would think it large. 

And of course the churches will stand by 
you as they have other churches in building. 
But I think we will have an unusual interest 
in your project because it is “ours” ina 
sense in which we can consider no other sis- 
ter church. Hyde Park Chureh is our Uni- 
versity Church. 

But our entire brotherhood should 
fellowshinp in the erection of the Divinity 
House which will represent the brotherhood 
in this great university. C. C. BUCKNER. 

Irving Park Church, Chicago. 


have 


My dear Dr. Ames:—Your proposed build- 
ing for the Hyde Park Church and The Dis- 
ciples’ Divinity House is of great interest 
to me, and will likewise command the sym- 
pathy of many of our brethren. Both the 
Hyde Park Church and the Divinity House 
have long needed more favorable quarters, 


and the combination is certainly a happy 
one. The opportunity to serve the cause 
of Christ in one of the greatest student 


centers of America justifies the plan, and 
your proximity to the splendid group of 
University buildings demands the very best 
structure which can be afffforded. I con- 
gratulate you upon the project and hope it 
may be carried to an early completion. 
W. F. ROTHENBURGER. 
Franklin Circle Church, Cleveland, O. 


The Year’s Progress Toward 
Unity 
(Continued from page 9.) 

at the other. Our faith, our repentance and 
our baptism—beautiful as they are in New 
Testament setting—become a collection of 
poor, shoddy things unless there is with 
these forbearance, forgiveness and love. To 
be a Disciple of Christ does not mean taat 
one must hold to some doctrinal position of 
Alexander Campbell or Isaac Errett, but 
that he must practice a life similar to that 
of Jesus Christ, otherwise the Disciples be- 
come a sect and the work of both Campbell 
and Errett is destroyed. Christ and Christ 
alone must be our ideal. 

Whatever position others may hold, to the 
Disciples of Christ belongs the position pri- 
marily of laboring in season and out of sea- 
son for thé union of the divided house of 
God. Others may do as they please, but if 
we do not practice brotherhood with all we 
drop to the level of a sect and all the ar- 
guments in the world cannot lift us out of 
that sink. Only love can do it. And by love 
I do not mean something indefinite and ether- 
ial, but common sense, every day love that is 
as visible and as practical as baptism or the 
Lord’s supper. 

The tides of love are rising in human 
hearts, as sap rises in the trees.in- the time 
of spring. The warm breath of God is being 
felt among men like April suns in orchards 
and forests, for the summer of Christianity 
is coming. We must be patient and prayer- 
ful. We must not seek pre-eminence nor 
leadership, but we must give ourselves un- 
reseryedly to Christ and to all who love 
him. Doctrinal differences are not thie 
greatest hinderances to union, but our bigot- 
ery, our sectarianism, our unbrotherliness, 
our meanness—not the other fellow’s, but 
these evils in my own-heart and yours—these 
are the real barriers that must be removed 
first, for the solution lies not in our theories 
nor in our compromises, nor in our dogmas, 
but in fidelity to the personality of Jesus 
Christ. Doctrinal shibboleths cannot bind us 
into union, but the living Christ in the 
hearts of believers will bring us into one 
flock as there is one Shepherd. 
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Our Readers’ Opinions 


“The Gordian Knot” 


The gordian knot, with us as a people, 
seems to be our attitude toward the pious 
unimmersed. The ‘Century’ increasingly in- 
terests me, because it says fine, bold, frank 
and illuminative things on both sides the 
problem! How very human and natural 
that it should in the search for truth and 
life. But as the spirit of the ‘Century’ is 
hopeful, helpful, prayerful, it heartens rather 
than dismays me. 

Yet the knot’s tough strings don’t all 
tighten on the mission fields; they constrict 
the heart of every working pastor at home. 
IT am moved to allow an evidence of advanc- 
ing age and make a personal testimony of 
experience with the problem, to make, if 
it be deemed wise and fair, a closer target 
for the ‘Century’s splendid editorial broad- 
sides; a few shots of which, when they cross- 
fire, impress me as poor shooting. 

In one of my college charges was the hus- 
band of a splendid woman in the church: 
through years I talked and prayed and 
planned to immerse him—but he is yet un- 
immersed, though others have made the same 
or better effort. A farmer, he is pious, sing- 
ing, informed on kingdom matters, working 
right along with his wife in the Christian 
church—but remaining a Quaker. I believe 
he has as good a chance for heaven as any 
man I know; he keeps daily companion- 
ship with Christ, starting the day with 
family worship, but his ‘birth-right’ satis- 
factions as a Quaker give him an amount of 
rightful blessed assurance sutpassed by no 
man of larger faith in forms. I’ve since 
known other Quakers of the same quality 
of character, worth and religious action. 
And I don’t sense at present any influence 
stressful enough to cause me to question 
the Christianity of a true Quaker. Logicauy, 
by all the proof texts of entrance, they are 
not in Christ! Yet there is something deep 
within me that makes me like their company. 

Of course I have immersed many people 
who had had baptism in other form. In one 
of my services a man retired from active 
life, came forward with his grown daughter; 
the wife and mother of the household already 
a member of my congregation. When I had 
baptized them, he said “I wouldn’t have done 
this, except to please my wife, to be in the 
same church with her and daughter.” I 
was nearly struck speechless, but murmured 
some inanities about the beauty of an un- 
divided family, and returned to my study 
feeling like a villian—like I was particeps 
criminis in an absolutely superfluous and 
illegal ceremony. Whatever virtue may be 
in immersion as an act I can’t feel that im. 
mersion had any worth at all. But the man 
liked my preaching and, I supposed, had been 
brought to see Christ’s will under it, for 
he had not been going to any other church 
for a year. 

A banker came into my study one day with 
“My wife is a member of this church: we 
both like you; I know your church require- 
ments; will you immerse me so I can be a 
member of the same church with my wife? 
Will immersion do me any good while I’m 
fully content with my sprinkling?” And I 
said to him: “No sir, immersion won’t help 
your Christian character in the premises and 
I won’t baptize any man in the name of 
his wife; but I will read the Book with you 
to get a clear understanding of Christ’s will.” 
Now that man is a Christian in spirit, con- 
duet and character; but he can’t see through 
immersion. 

Two women had me meet them by appoint- 
ment in one of their homes; one the wife of 
a leading professional man, the other the 
wife of a progressive merchant, and both 





of them mothers of children near grown and 
one said for the two: “We like your church 
services and want to unite with the congrega- 
tion; is there any other way than by im- 
mersion?” And I had to say, “Ladies, there 
is no other way; my church believes that to 
be Christ’s way and my church exists to do 
his will; knowing your devotional habits, 
Christian characters and passion for a closer 
walk with God, I’d personally like to receive 
you, because your church membership is afar 
off and you need a local religious home; but 
I can’t.” With these two, in the same com- 
munity, are a half dozen other people of 
Christian character who have said to me 
they would unite with my church were it not 
for the requirement of immersion, being con- 
tent with their baptism in other form. They 
are. influential, admirable people in human 
ways. Facing their catholic sympathies, char- 
itable activities and religious fervor, I won- 
der sometimes if I am any thing more than 
a little narrow proclaimer of special views, 
bound upon me by the authority of the 
brotherhood with which I stand. Then the 
second reflection has never failed me that 
I am a Christ man rather than a mere 
brotherhood man and it’s the will of the Mas- 
ter rather than of the brotherhood for which 
I am set. 

In a Yale church history class one day I 
was asked to set the Disciple position on 
baptism forth, and made a stagger at it. 
The class heard, and the professor made the 
rejoinder in a courteous way that the Pauline 
position in emphasizing the spirit of a thing 
rather than the form was the Congregational 
idea. I laid emphasis on the form; Paul 
does too as I read him; but sprinkling as a 
form can be just as impressive as immersion 
to any mind grasping their symbolism. 

Personally, I’d like to sprinkle infants, 
adults—all penitents coming to me in search 
for the way of life; it’s easier; it’s just as 
impressive in its symbolism; it’s approved 
by the major portion of the believing world; 
I'd like to receive without immersion other 
Christians from any body of believers com- 
ing to live and work in the body wherewith 
I live and work; but my will and desire 
enters no great way into the situation. 

I’m an ambassador for Christ and beseech 
men in His stead to be reconciled to God; it’s 
His way and desire I’m going to observe 
rather than my own. So did our forefathers 
in the faith; they wanted, they pleaded and 
fought for a forsakement of human expedi- 
ents and traditional modifications of the gos- 
pel path of simplicity and sufficiency; our 
forefathers were called of God and blessed 
of Him in their unwelcome reforms; we are 
called of God today as long as we are cham- 
pions of His revealed way and will; let 
us just do that and leave all contingent and 
correlated eventualities to Him; He will con-* 
trol them to the glory of the Name to which 
supremacy, practical supremacy, is inevit- 
ably coming. 

In the meantime, instead of ‘argufying’ so 
much and splitting drops of water midst 
theologic hairs, let’s practice Christian unity 
in good works and let whoso wants to join 
the ranks of the ‘mud-dobbers’ society and 
continue their vacuous raspings over specu- 
lative straws. 

The brass tacks of present Christian con- 
ditions are that God has people in all relig- 
ious bodies; in the same bodies the devil has 
folks who are trying to place all others now 
for time and eternity; they are usurping the 
divine prerogative: ‘What’s all this to thee? 
Preach thou the kingdom of God!’ We 
are wanting settled now—and ex-cathedra— 
things that belong to the ages in love’s sub- 
gugation of the world to Christ. 





Who’s to prevent our practice of Christian 
unity? No one but the perverse folk who 
won’t practice it with us. And in the meas- 
ure we fail to practice it in our own ranks 
with papers, organizations, etc., we de 
servedly become the laughing stock of the re- 
ligfus world. Come Quaker, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Congregationalist, or what not by 
name—we want to work with you for the 
Kingdom of righteousness in the world; we 
are not asking you to join us and do our 
will; we stand in the world to do Christ’s 
will and help men of whatever origin or 
extraction to do likewise; we are open w 
truth’s incoming always, from anywhere; 
show us where we have gotten in wrong and 
the Lord will give us grace to back water, 

Vincennes, Ind. E. F. DAavueuerrty. 


Frankly Facing the Problem 

The following editorial from The Chris- 
tian Worker, organ of the great Central 
Church, Des Moines, is encouraging in its 
singularly gracious spirit and its frank ree- 
ognition of the problem which the Disciples 
face today. We do not understand what is 
meant by the term “affiliated fellowship.” 
To us fellowship is fellowship, and it does 
not appear why there need be distinct grades 
of fellowship among those who are all equally 
members of the church of Christ. But the 
editorial looks in the right direction. The 
ultimate solution of the problem is not in 
doubt if once it is faced as a problem. Fol- 
lowing is the quotation, under the heading 
“Vital Issues Among the Disciples of Christ”: 

“The vital issues with us are the fruits of 
the spirit. The domain of their exhibition 
is where we touch elbows with our religious 
neighbors. The place of greatest emphasis is 
where we have the most immediate contact 
with other Christians. If we love not the 
Christians whom we have seen, how can we 
love God whom we have not seen? Two doors 
of opportunity aré ours. (1.) Co-operation 
with other communions. To show an unfra- 
ternal spirit to our religious neighbors is to 
misrepresent the people with whom and the 
Christ for whom we stand. Union services 
may not fill up our church so fast but they 
fill up His church. We preach in vain the 
organic union of the church if we do not 
preface our remarks with a little bit of love 
that will sacrifice the individual interest of 
our congregation for the demonstration of 
good will teward all Christian workers. 
Affiliation on the foreign field. 
Though our workers are far flung on that 
dark horizon, yet one of the most burning 
problems to be adjusted by this generation. 
The converts who remove from one territory 
to another are disappointed to find that their 
former Christian faith may not suffice to ad- 
mit them to membership in the new Chris 
tian community to which they have come. 
Not being able to understand the minute 
doctrinal differences for which we contend 
on the home fiéld and unhappily have carried 
to the foreign field, they must wait among 
their heathen people and possibly be lost. The 
most satisfactory proposal is that these shall 
be received into affiliated fellowship until 
they are taught more perfectly the way of 
the Lord. Just as we invite all Christians 
to meet with us about the Lord’s table, since 
neither the table nor the church are our but 
the Lord’s. 

“Far above all issues which we nail to our 
banners on doctrinal subjects is it important 
that the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount 
and practice of the life of Jesus in love shall 
lead ns both + keep his commandments and 
to show his thought of Brotherhood to a lost 
world.” 


*(2.) 
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Section XXXI. Jeremiah and the Fall of Judah 


Lesson for July 30. 


QUESTIONS. 
1. When did the first deportation of Jews 
from Jerusalem take place? 
2. How was it regarded by the more opti- 
mistic of the people? 


8. What harm was there in this favor- 
able view ? 
4. What was the message of the false 


prophets whom Jeremiah denounced ? 

5. What assurance did Jeremiah give re- 
garding Jerusalem’s future troubles? 

6. Who was the last king of Judah and 
how long did he reign? 


7. What was his attitude toward Jere- 
miah? 

8. What unwise attitude did Zedekiah 
take toward Babylon? 

9. What disasters befel Jerusalem in 


consequence ¢ 

10. From whom did the people of Judah 
expect help and what was the result? 

ll. What led to Jeremiah’s imprison- 
ment ? 
12. Why did not the king 
prophet from his confinement? 
13. What was Jeremiah’s 
sage to the king? 

14. What did he write regarding the fu- 
ture of the nation? 

15. In what year was Jerusalem finally 
overthrown ? 

16. To what extent was it destroyed? 

lj. Why did not Jeremiah go to Babylon 
with the other exiles? 

18. Where were the remnants of the peo- 
ple gathered after the fall of the city? 

19. What some of them to take 
refuge in Egypt, and why did they take Jer- 
emiah with them? 


rescue the 


constant mes- 


caused 


20. What do you consider the strong fea- 
tures in the character of Jeremiah? 


1. FALSE HOPES. 


When Jerusalem was captured by Nebu- 
chadrezzer in 597 B. C. and the unfortunate 
King Jehoiachin was taken away with his 


court and the more resourceful of the citi- 
zens to Babylon, the prophecies that had 
been uttered by Jeremiah regarding the 
chastisement of the nation were deemed ac- 
complished. The event was after all not so 
dire as might have been anticipated. The 
‘ity still remained. The temple and the pal- 
ace, though robbed of many of their treas- 
ures, were left to testify to the integrity of 
the national life. A new king was placed 
upon the throne in the person of Zedekiah, a 
third son of the revered and all 
things moved on as before. 


Josiah, 


This state of affairs bred false hopes in 
the hearts of the people of Judah. There 
was a disposition to regard the punishment 
that had befallen the city as amp'e and eas- 
ily endured. It was the general belief that 
those who had been taken away into captiv- 
ity would soon return. Ezekiel, one of the 
younger members of that company of exiles, 
found the same impression prevalent in the 
colonies of Jews in Babylonia, and strove 
earnestly to warn his friends against their 
easy-going optimism. 

This now became the chief task of Jere- 
miah in Jerusalem. The professional preach- 
ers of the time insisted that now their trou- 
bles were over, and prosperity would surely 
come apace. Jeremiah denounced these 
preachers in unmeasured terms. They were 
false prophets, he said; not because they 
preached the worship of other gods, but be- 
cause they were proclaiming a message which 
was out of date. Isaiah had indeed insisted 
upon the inviolabiiity of Jerusalem, but that 
time was past and a new message of warn- 
ing was now required. The essence of false 
prophecy is the proclamation of a word which 
is no longer true, however true it may once 
have been (ch. 23). The prophet felt that 
the nation was like figs, worthless and fit 
only for destruction (ch. 24). 

In the effort to convince the people that 
worse things were yet to come, Jeremiah was 
compelled to confront certain of the false 
prophets who had gained prominence by their 
popular assurance of safety. Among them 
was a certain Hananiah, who insisted that 
within two years the captives should return 
(ch. 28). Jeremiah denounced him and fore- 
told his unhappy end. Le also wrote a letter 
to the people who had gone from Jerusalem 
and were now living in Baby!on, urging them 
to settle permanently in that land and not 
to look for an early return. He told them 
plainly that at least seventy years would 
pass before the fugitives coull come again to 
their home land (ch. 29). It seems probable 
from words in this letter that the same type 
of false prophecy which was the curse of the 
nation at home prevailed in Babylonia as 
well (ch. 29:20). 


2. THE LAST OF THE KINGS. 

The man who was p'aced upon the throne 
of Judah to complete the period of its na- 
tional existence was Mattaniah, an uncle of 
the deported King Jehoiachin. He was given 
the throne name of Zedekiah, and ruled Jeru- 
salem during the last decade of its history. 
Ale was much more friendly to Jeremiah than 


Jehoiakim had been. He regarded him with 
mingled reverence and fear. But he was not 
strong enough to resist the popular and jingo 
party at court. The men in control hated the 
prophet bitterly, and the king was not quite 
able to face their hostility and protect the 
man whom he really reverenced. 

Zedekiah took counsel of Jeremiah on many 
occasions, but he lacked the courage to fol- 
low his advice. The prophet warned him 
against any effort to break his covenant of 
obedience to the Babylonian empire. He 
pointed out the evil consequences of any such 
action in the certainty of swift punishment. 
Yet so strong was the anti-Babylonian feel- 
ing at the court of Judah, and so explicit were 
the promises made by Egypt that she would 
support any efforts to throw off the Babyloni- 
an yoke, that Zedekiah was fore:d, perhaps 
against his own judgment, to inaugurate re- 
bellion. The result was easily foreseen. The 
army of Nebuchadrezzer was soon hastening 
westward, not merely to punish the little 
state of Judah, but to overawe the entire 
western coast land. 

Jeremiah warned the king that he could 
expect no mercy from Babylon, but that this 
time Jerusalem was doomed to total de- 
struction (ch. 21:34:1-7). When the danger 
was near, panic fell upon the citizens of Jeru 
salem. In their effort to meet the crisis they 
sought to win the favor of God by the re- 
lease of their slaves. .Such an act would 
have marked them for divine approval if 
only it had been dictated by any other than 
selfish fear. The shallowness of such a re- 
pentance revealed. The king of 
Egypt actually made a pretense of carrying 
out his promise to assist Judah against her 
eastern foe. He marched northward and the 
people of Jerusalem hailed his coming as a 
proof that their troubles were over. Nebu- 
chadrezzer turned away from the investment 
of Jerusalem to meet his southern foe and 
it looked as if rescue had really come. But 
the Egyptians withdrew from the 
scene, leaving the city to its fate. However, 
before this was known, the people of Judah, 
confident that their danger was past, re- 
claimed their released s'aves, thus proving 
the insincerity of their former good conduct. 
For this Jeremiah denounced them 
(Jer. 34:8-22; 37:1-10). 


Was soon 


soon 


afresh 


3. JEREMIAH IN PRISON. 


It was during this period that the prophet 
decided to pay a visit to his old home at 
Anothoth. But so pronounced had been his 
anti-Egyptian sentiments and so consistent 
his prediction that the Babylonians would 
finally take Jerusalem, that in his attempt 
to leave the city, he was arrested and 
charged by the officer on guard with an at- 
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tempt to desert to the Babylonian camp. 
This arrest resulted in his imprisonment in 
a house used for the confinement of the lower 
type of criminals (Jer. 37:11-15). 

But the king was too much in need of Jer- 
emiah’s counsel not to interview him now 
and then. The prophet sought no favor for 
hmself, save the change of his prison to a 
more wholesome place. He continued to as- 
sure the king that there was no hope for the 
city, but that it must inevitably fall (37: 
16-21). The hatred in which Jeremiah was 
held by the courtiers and soldiers resulted in 
still more severe treatment. He was accused 
of the most unpatriotic conduct, and, though 
the king may have wished to save him as far 
as he could, he was compelled to approve of 
Jeremiah’s imprisonment in a dungeon more 
foul than before. Here he actually sunk ir 
the mire of the hole into which he was low- 
ered, and was probably left to perish by his 
enemies (Jer. 38:1-6). Had it not been tor 
the good will of one of the eunuchs of the 
palace who knew of his desperate state and 
obtained permission to rescue him, Jeremiah 
would inevitably have died (38:7-13) 

Yet in spite of these hardships he never 
changed his note of confident assertion to 
the king that the city must fall, and that 
the only safety lay in going forth to surren 
der to the Babylonian forces. 

lo this unhappy period of Jeremiah’s life 
belong some of the most precious of his ut- 
When he could no longer preach 
message to wTi- 


terances. 
publicly he committed his 
ting, as he had done once before in the reign 
of Jehoiakim. In his message he speaks 
sadly of the distress which disobedience has 
brought upon Judah, of the hopelessness of 
any other remedy than exile, and of the 
heartbreaking bitterness of this experience, 
in which Rachel, the ancestress of the people 
and the representative of the motherhood of 
Judah, weeps for her departed children and 
refuses to be comforted (ch. 30, 31). Yet 
this was only one side of the situation. The 
nation would perish as such, but in its bet 
ter estate it would survive. The exile was 
to be not an end but a means of purification. 
Israel should return and be reéstablished in 
built and vine- 
covenant should 


its land. Ilouses should be 
yards planted. And a 
be made between God and his people, not the 
old covenant written on tablets of stone, but 
the new agreement impressed upon the hearts 
of a repentant and obedient people. 

So certain was Jeremiah of the final re- 
demption of the city that he actually pur- 
of property to give proof that 


new 


chased a piece 
he had confidence in the future of the nation. 
It was like the act of that Roman patriot 
who in the days when Hannibal was invest- 
ing the walls of Rome purchased the very 
land on which the Carthaginian camp stood, 
to show his implicit faith in the future of 
the city (ch. 32, 33). 


4. THE FALL OF JERUSALEM. 


Events hastened to the end. The siege was 


not a long one. The resources of Judah were 
exhausted and presently a 
in the walls. The king and his court at 
tempted to save themselves by flight, but 
were captured and subjected to the custom- 
ary brutality. The fire, 
the temple was demolished, the palaces were 
looted, the homes of the people were broken 
leveled. The 


breac!) was made 


city was set on 


up, and even the walls were 
glory of the city of God was gone. 

processions of the people started 
hills toward their fu- 
ture exile. Of course the larger 
number remained in the land. It was only 
those who were rich enough to purchase ran- 
som or were influential enough to be likely 
to cause future disturbance who were taken 
The days of trouble had fallen upon 
The laments that find rec- 
took of 


Long 
northward across thie 
homes in 


away. 
the holy people. 


ord in the pathetic pages of the 
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Lamentations were inspired by the scenes of 
these days. The homesickness and longing 
of even the most faithful hearts uttered it- 
self in such laments as Psalms 42, 43, which 
seem at first like the words of profound 
despair, byt die away into: the strains of 
rapturous hope. 


5. THE MARTYR PROPHET. 

When the city fell into the hands of the 
Babylonians enough was known of Jeremi- 
ah’s efforts to prevent his people from a 
hopeless conflict to win for him the good will 
of the conqueror. He was offered the melan. 
choly choice of accompanying the exiles to 
Babylon or of remaining with the remnant 
in Judah, and deeming the latter his duty 
he took up his abode with those who gath- 
ered at Mizpah for a feeble effort at reorgan- 
ization, 

A governor, Gedaliah, was appointed to 
take charge of the fragments of the Judean 
state. But his murder soon afterward threw 
everything into confusion again (chs. 40, 41). 
In this emergency, fearing the further wrath 
of the king of Babylon, a company of the 
people attempted to make their escape into 
Egypt as offering some protection. Jeremiah 
vainly tried to dissuade them, but at last 
was compelled to accompany the refugees to 
their asylum in the south (chs. 42, 43). Here 
he continued his efforts to keep them from 
that idolatry which had been the cause of 
Judah’s downfall; but his words were un- 
heeded, and, when last he is seen, he is warn- 
ing his obstinate countrymen that the hand 
of Babylonian chastisement shall reach 
them even in Egypt ‘ch. 44). 

There amid the mournful surroundings of 
idolatry and cold indifference to 
with the memory of a 


persistent 


the divine message, 
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life-long martyrdom andthe vision of a 
ruined and desolate fatherland ever jp his 
mind, the sad yet majestic man of (God wait. 
ed the last act of the tragedy, the death by 
stoning at the hands of his own ungratefyl 
people, as Jewish tradition asserts. 

Few prophets have ever performed so dif. 
ficult a task as his. Sensitive as he was 
shrinking from misunderstanding and calum. 
ny, he was none the less compelled to be the 
bearer of unhappy and reproving messages, 
Yet with fidelity and rare heroism he re. 
sponded to the call of God, and has passed 
into history as one of the choicest Spirits 
of Israel’s Ife, not unworthy to be a remind. 
er to us of the Suffering Servant of God, 
through whom redemption was to come to 
all the world. 


TOPICS FOR SPECIAL STUDY, REPORTS 
AND PAPERS. 

1. The character of Mattaniah-Zedekiah, 

2. The political and religious tendencies 
of the decade 597-586 B. C. 

3. The causes of Judah’s downfall. 

4. The various destructions of Jerusalem 
through the centuries. 

5. The distribution of the Hebrew people 
after the fall of Jerusalem. 

6. Jeremiah as a symbol of the Suffering 
Servant of Jehovah. 


LITERATURE. 
H. P. Smith, “Old Testament iHstory,” 
260-300; Cornill, “Prophets of Israel,” 91- 
107; Kirkpatrick “The Doctrine of the 


Prophets” 291-325; Cheyne, “Jeremiah His 
Life and Times” (Men of the Bible); Arti- 
cles on Jeremiah in the introductions, eney- 
clopedias and Bible dictionaries. 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 


BY W. D. ENDRES. 


Topic for July 30. A Missionary Journey 
Around the World—VII. Missions in 
Burma and India. Acts 17:16-31. 


The work of Christian Missions in Burma 
and India are not less interesting than in 
the other countries which we have studied. 
The compasses many thousands of 
square It has the two extremes of 
temperature. Near the mouth of the Ganges 
is found the hottest climate inhabited by 
civilized man. ‘The people are among the 
best endowed of the human race. They are 
numbered by the hundreds of millions. The 
people are generally of a phlegmatic tem- 
perament, very poor—scarcely ever have all 
they want to eat and are frequently victims 
of severe famine—but withal very religious 


land 
miles. 


is the birthplace of Brahmanism 
For many centuries this religion was the 
predominating religion. Then about the sixth 
before Christ, Guatama Buddha was 
born. He became the founder of Buddhism. 
He made a profound and a long enduring im- 


India 


century 


pression upon the Indians. He saw in all 
life pain, which was due to desire. He 
sought salvation from this life of pain, 


life. His 
religion a 


sought to escape from 
negation, his 
religion of death. It is not supprising that 
the Indian people should break down under 
such a doctrine, such a life-philosophy and 
drop back and down into a much lower and 
vulgar form of worship, Hinduism. 

But the ,interesting thing is that India 
seems now to be ready for another change. 
For the first time in her history she is be- 
ginning to have a feeling of a national exist- 
ance. She is developing a patriotism. This 
is certain to involve many changes from the 
customs and practices which have prevailed 


hence 


salvation was a 


in the past. Western civilization, while not 
new to them—for Great Britain has long 
been in control over Incia—is being studied 
sympathetically with a view to aduptions 
with modifications. Great Britain has no 
little concern as to how to handle India 80 
as to avoid friction and at the same time 
bring about development in the desired diree- 
tion. It can readily be seen that this period 
of transition in India, as in most of the 
other countries we have studied, presents 
an immediate opportunity, a decisive hour, 
as John R. Mott phrases it, for Christian 


Missions. It is believed by many missionary 
students and secretaries that if sufficient 
forees—missionaries and money—can be 8e- 


cured to properly man the field, that India 
can be Christianized within this generation. 
But it is imperative that we grasp the op- 
portunity now. A decade may mean fatal 
delay. It may mean to prolong the evangel- 
“ization of India for centuries. 

Now who are more in line to promote this 
work than the Christian Endeavorer? He is 
young, he has consecrated his life to Christ 
and his church. If he has consecrated it 
without reserve, and any other consecration 
is not acceptable to our Lord, he cannot main- 
tain a heedless indifference to this Macedonian 
cry from far away India to know the way of 
life more perfectly. Now all, of course, cannot 
go in person. Besides there are more noW 
willing to go than there are funds with whieh 
to send them. Our great ~opportunity for 
service lies in self-denial giving. If a hun- 
dred Endeavorers would each give a price of 
one visit to the soda fountain once each week 
it would support a Christian missionary 
among that interesting and powerful people. 
Whoc ould refuse so little when it will do 80 
much ? 
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There were two additions the last Sunday 


in June, at Streator, where C. M. Smithson 


preaches 


There were four additions to the church 


at Pontiac, where B. W. Tate is minister, 
the first Sunday in July. 
Knoxville Church had five additions the 


first Sunday in July, with three of them 


being on confession of faith. 


Major Griffith and wife will assist M. 
M. Show, of La Fayette, in a revival meet- 


ing, beginning July 28. 


C. E. French had resigned at Tallula. He 
has consented, however, upon the urgent soli- 
citation of the congregation, to withdraw 
his resignation and remain in the pastorate. 


Salem Pastor, T. A. Lindenmeyer, delivered 
from the Oddfellows 


baccalaureate ser- 


the memorial sermon 
and Rebeceas, and the 


mon to the high school graduates. 


Following the dedication of the new church 
at Blandinsville, a two weeks’ revival meet- 
ing is being conducted by W. E. Harlow. 
rhe dedicatory service was July 16. 


At Lewistown, the churches are uniting 
for Sunday evening services through August. 
Dr. H. O. Breeden, nf Ipava, will address the 


first meeting, on August 6. 


R. Gains is the 
total number of additions 
of thirty-four, all but eight being on confes- 
sion of faith. 


Ipava Church, where C. 
minister, shows a 


J. P. Givens will spend his vacation in 
Virginia, his native state. The 
tion at Lexington, where he is pastor, has 
granted him leave of absence for six weeks. 


congrega 


Edgar D. Jones, of Bloomington, shared 
oratorical honors with Honorable Charles 
Adkins, speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, on the Fourth of July program at 
Arrowsmith 


First Chureh congregation, Springfield, de- 
frayed the expenses of its pastor, F. W. 
Burnham, to attend the Portland Conven- 


tien. He was absent from the pulpit for 
three Sundays. 


The chureh at Villa Grove, where C. H. 
Seriven ministers, recently had thirteen ad- 
ditions at the regular service, eight of 
Whom wer: by confession from the Sunday- 


school, 
Sd. E. Stout. of Mulberry Grove, assisted by 
ms son, held a short revival meeting at 


Mode, dur ing which there 
tons to the church. W. 
resident minister, 


were five addi- 
T. Carley is the 


The church 


A at Colbrook is prospering under 
the ministry 


of C. H. Shipplett. The present 
pene dates only from February. Since 
at time there have been twenty-five addi- 


tions, <j : 
fesei, "Of the number being on con- 
"sion of faith. 


Bridgeport has laid 
its new building. 


the corner stone of 
Since leaving the old edi- 


fice, the services have been irregular, but 
from this time forward the Iroquois Theater 
will be utilized and all regular services re- 


sumed. The pastor is G. W. Schroeder. 


Andrew Scott, the efficient evangelist of 
the Sixth District, sailed recently with his 
daughter from Montreal for a visit in Scot- 
land, his native country. They will return 


in the fall. 


E. E. Hartley, of Alvin, is in a very prom- 
ising meeting at Brook’s Chapel, near Dan- 


ville. This is a new work in one of the 
suburbs of Danville. Large congregations 


are listening to the message from night to 
night, and at last report there have been 
several additions. 


The pastor at Pleasant Plains, Gilbert W. 
Zink, has been spending his vacation in 
Oklahoma, during which time he 
in a short meeting at Wainwright, where a 
new church was organized, composed of 
twenty-nine members, and a start made 
toward the erection of a new building. 


assisted 


R. V. Callaway is concluding the first year 
of his pastorate at Havana. His 
both as a preacher in the pulpit and as a 
leader of affairs in the community, is at- 
tested by a unanimous call which he has 
received to remain in the pastorate. Local 
papers speak in high praise of his ministry. 


success, 


At Niantic, where Robert E. Henry min- 
isters, the congregation is uniting with the 
Methodist church for evening services dur- 
ing the summer months. The annual Sun- 
day-school picnic of these churches was re- 
cently held. The transportation facilities 
were decidedly novel, being trains of hay- 
racks drawn by traction engines. There 
were three engines, each drawing four 
wagons, 


The Christian Century extends its sym- 
pathy to J. W. Porter, pastor of Carlinville 
Church, and his family, on account of the 
death of Mrs. Emma W. Porter, on June 27. 
ministry of her husband, and in all affairs 
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the church. She known 
throughout the state as one of the Execu- 


connected with was 


tive Committee of the Christian Womatn’s 
Board of Missions. Besides her husband. 
Mrs. Porter leaves three children. The 


funeral service took place from the Carlin- 
ville Church, and was conducted by Charles 
W. Ross, pastor at Litchfield, and the burial 
was at Bureka. 


The Mrs. Arthur Wilson 
were shocked to learn of her death, which oc- 
curred after a brief illness. Mrs. Wilson was 
the wife of Arthur A. Wilson, who died sever- 
al years ago, after exceptional y successful 
pastorates at Mattoon and Bloomington. Mrs. 
Wilson devoted Christian, and not 
less efficient as a pastor’s wife than was her 
brilliant husband in the pulpit. Since the 
latter’s death at Bloomington, she has been 
teaching school. One daughter, about twelve 
years old, is orphaned by her mother’s de- 
parture, 


many friends of 


Was a 


The new church house at Blandinsville. was 
dedicated by Evangelist W. E. Harlow last 
Sunday. The building cost $22,000. The 


congregation at Blandinsville is one of the 
oldest in the state, extending as far back as 
1832, when it was organized as the Liberty 
Church. ‘ 


Christian Here the people of two 





Rev. C. R. Wolford, Blandinsville, 
pioneer settlements met to worship—one 
known as the Jobe settlement, the other com- 
posed of the families of the Bright wells, 
Bradshaws, Cyruses and Hustons, whose 
names still appear in the lists of members 
C. R. Wolford is the pastor of this church, 
laving been with them for close to four years. 
His ministry is every way prosperous. 


Blandinsville. 
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Miss Alice Hornbeck, of Denver, Colo., who 
had recently superintendent of 
Teacher Training work, has been compelled 
to relinquish the office, to the regret of those 
who know and appreciate her intelligent ser- 
vice. 


become 


Ivan W. Agee, pastor at Greenville, is in 
the fifth year of his ministry at this place. 
He delivered the decoration day address, and 
the memorial and was Fourth of 
July orator at Pocahontas. There have been 
a large number of additions to the church at 

the Sunday-school is 
time in the history. of 


sermon, 


regular services, and 
better than at any 


the church. 


Ww. W. 
Church, was robbed of a_ very 
young man on the death of Harold, the eldest 
child. The young had lived less than 
twenty years, but had already completed his 
college work, and for nearly a year had been 
Melrose, 


Sniff, pastor of Paris 
promising 


The home of 


man 


principal of the public school at 


Ohio. Mr. Sniff was a young man of esti- 
mable character, devoted to duty, and en- 
thusiastic in his pursuit of truth. He had 


won for himself a host of friends, and his 
departure grieves a large company of people. 
The Christian Century joins a multitude of 
friends in offering sympathy to the bereaved 
parents and brothers. 





Illinois Secretarys’ Letter 





A. W. Henry, of Esbon, Kan, & former 
student at Eureka, Il!., will be im Tiienis 
during August and would like to held @ short 
meeting of two or three weeks. Write him 
direct. He is all rght. 

John McD. Horne, of Des Moines, Ia., will 
take the work at Charleston, Sept. 1. At 
that time Geo. H. Brown, of Charleston, 
goes to the Austin Church, Chicago. 

C, E. French, of Tallula, had decided to 
close his work there soon, but owing to the 
strong and urgent demand of the church he 
has consented to remain another year. He 
has made a good record there and he is ap- 
preciated by the church and community. 

J. E. Stout is in a meeting at Neoga with 
hopeful prospects of atrengthening the work. 

John I. Gunn, of Marion, would like to 
supply for good church during the 
month of August. He would take his family 
and in the city during the and 
be an active factor in the 


some 
board time 
work of the church. 
\nd John I. is no small] gun either. 


DeForrest Mullins, of Mechanicsburg, has 


taken the work full time at Detroit, in Pike 
county. 
W. S. Mesnard, of Mason, preaches for Elk 


Prairie, Oak Mound and Buckeye fourth time 
He wishes another fourth time point 
within reach of Mason. Write him. 

It is quite a problem to gather the annual 


Statistics of the 


eac h. 


churches of the state, so 
s and preachers seem to have no 
this particular matter, 
envelopes are sent along 
with the blanks, and in many cases we have 
to repeat the call three or four times. Even 
about 300 churches do not re- 
spond at all. Thus we spend from 20 cents 
to 40 cents on the churches that are slow in 
returning their reports. If the reports were 
returned promptly the first call it would save 
our society a large postage bill every year. 
How keen “statistical con- 
science” ? 

Che church at Modesto will go ahead with 
the contemplated repairs on their building, 
although considerably discouraged over the 
disgrace brought upon them by an unfaith- 
ful minister. We are glad they have the 
grit to go ahead with the work, and not al- 
low the wrong doings of any man to put 
them out of business. They need a preacher 


many c.ierk 
conscience on 


Stamped return 


250 or 


then 


can we arouse a 


for half time and the field is ripe for a good 
Allyn. 


work. Write to Mrs. R. T. 





J. H. Stambaugh is being urged very 
strongly to remain with the Mt. Vernon 


church another year, which he will probably 
do. The work there seems to demand it. 

J. D. Williams, Macomb, evangelist of the 
Third district, will soon be off on a month’s 
vacation to West Virginia to visit his aged 
mother. He is planning a vigorous fall cam- 
paign in the Third. 

Fr. M. Branie has resigned his work with 
the Old Bedford church in McDonough county 
and is ready to arrange for another field. 
Brother Branic is a good man and reliable. 
Address him at Blandinsvlle. 

A bank failure so crippled the Ellisville 
church that they have not been able to main- 
tain regular preaching lately. That is a real 
pity. They ought to be helped if our soci- 
ety had the funds. 

The month of July is fast slipping away 
and “you'll have to hurry” or the books will 
be closed before your offering gets in. What 
will your record be? “Delinquent” or “Con- 
tributor”? July 31, remember. 

We are still begging you to sen] in your 
statistical report if you have not done so. 

The Third Church, this city, laid the cor- 
ner stone for their new building July 9, the 


exercises being participated in by Brethren 
Edgar D. Jones, Milo Atkinson, S. H. Zendt 


and J. H. 


George Hoagland. 


Gilliland, 
Our 


besides the pastor, 


colored brethren are 


progressive and sacrificing and deserve suc- 
cess. Brother Hoagland is a host among 
them. 

E. K. Higdon, a student at Eureka, 


preaches for the Texas church near Maroa. 
July 9 a revival meeting was begun, Guy L. 
Zerby evangelist and Ernest Higdon song 
leader, brother of the pastor. Bro. E. K. can 
do some supply work during August. Write 
aim, 

A preacher who wants to come to Lilinois 
writes, “We will make good any place you 
locate us.” He wants a large city work. We 
will furnish his name to any church desiring 
to correspond with him. 

J. Seott Hyde has closed his work with 
the Second Chureli, Danville, and his future 
plans are not definitely decided upon. 

We understand a Brother Mott is the new 
minister at Elkville. 

Lightning struck the Willow 
church in Lawrence county and damaged the 
building so badly that it cannot be used till 
weak and it 


Branch 


repaired. The congregation is 
is quite a serious blow to them. 
J. Frep Jones, Field Secretary. 
W. D. Deweese, Office Sec’y-Treas. 
Bloomington, Il. 








Chicago 





tev. Willis Craig, professor at 
McCormick Theological Seminary, died at 


his home July 5. Doctor Craig, who was 


Green 


years of has been a pro- 
fessor at the seminary since 1861 

About 250 members of the Illinois Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union led by E. P. Gates, 
field secretary of the state union, and W. R. 
Mee, president of the Chicago Christian 
Endeavor union, left July 5, on a 
train of seven coaches for the International 


Endeavor Convention at Atlantic 


age, 


seventy-seven 


special 


Christian 


City. The Chicago Christian Endeavor union 
has proposed that every endeavorer pray 


silently at noon for the conversion of the 


nearest unsaved person. John Timothy 
Stone, Frank N. White, and many other 


church leaders are in favor of the plan. 

A unique work among boys is being con- 
dueted by Bev. C. J. Quille, superintendent 
of Catholie charities at the “Working Boys’ 
Home,” at 1123 West Jackson boulevard. This 
home is supported by the charity of the pub- 
lie, and is independent of church and state. 
The main building is a four-story brick 
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structure. In the rear is a two-story brick 
printing shop, which supplies part of the 
revenue for the home. The object of this 
home says Father Quille, is to provide a 
home for waifs and orphans. About 500 
boys are cared for during the year in this 
institution. At present twenty nationalj- 
ties, among whom are negroes and Indians, 
are represented in the home. The boys are 
taken in and cared for as in a private home, 
Jobs are found for them. Their pay 
brought weekly to Father Quille, who after 
deducting two dollars for their expenses in 
the home, puts the balance into a bank ag- 
count to the boys’ credit. Lately a lot east 
of the home, 50 x 178 feet in dimension, 
has been acquired and will be used as a 
playground for the boys. 


VAUGHAN Dapyry, 


The Bible College of Missouri 


Under the heading, “The Future of the 
Church College,” The Christian Century 
points out to our church schools a future 
mission already conceived and grasped by 
the Bible College of Missouri. The article 
reads: 

Church colleges must specialize and in- 
tensify. Rapidly the situation is becoming 
such that they cannot hope to compete with 
the state institution in extensiveness; they 
can, however, specialize, and by that means 
they cannot suffer in prestige. Their future 
in that is secure. 

Church colleges must be as well equipped 
with plant, professors, apparatus, and cult 
ural agencies in religious studies, as state 
universities are in lay studies; in short, they 
must have money if they are to solicit the 
men and women of the west to entrust to 
them their sons and daughters; for the eol- 
lege years come but once. Incomplete fur- 
nishing is a handicap never fully mastered. 
It is scarcely fair.” 

The dual aim presented here is that, first, 
The college shall specialize; and second, Spe- 
cialize in a highly efficient manner. This is 
exactly the dual aim of the Bible College 
of Missouri. And because, like a true pion- 
eer, it has seen the opportunities of a new 
field and has blazed the trial, it deserves the 
warm interest and friendship of our whole 
brotherhood. Its fifteen years’ struggle, in 
which it has proved the soundness of its plea, 
should be of immense value to the Dis- 
ciples, not only in Missouri but abroad. It 
has proved that as a specialized institution 
the church school may have a_ vigorous 
future. It has shown the church that she 
may have a vital place in the education that 
is to come; situated across the street from 
the University of Missouri, the Bible Col- 
lege has turned over to that $3,000,000 insti- 
tution the field of lay teaching and has de- 
voted its energies to distinctively religious 
instruction. In this way it saves money, 
energy, time, everything. But it does more 
than that. It takes its own special field, 
i. e., religious instruction, and develops it 
to the highest degree of efficiency. 

And with this powerful plea the Bible 
College of Missouri comes again to the Chris- 
tian church of Missouri, to ask for an im 
crease of its endowment. It is proud that 
it can so come, for it comes on the basis of 
a plan that has made good, and of a success 
that grows greater each day. ‘It will take 
more money to make the Bible College of 
Missouri what it desires to become, “The 
Biblical Seminary of the Central West.” 
Such a school ought to have a half million 
endowment. The seminaries of other great 
religious bodies have millions. The income 
of the State University of Illinois is four 
per cent net on $50,000,000. Against such 
odds the Bible College of Missouri, because 
of its strategic location, does not have t 
compete. But with an equal per cent om 
only a few hundred thousand it will do ®@ 
great work in its own field. 

R. W. Gentry, Field Secretary. 
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[Church Life 


—_Our readers will find in the history ot 
our national convention reports no more vivid 
and prophetic interpretation than that of 
the Portland gathering given by Mr. Perkins 

















in this issue. 

_The first number of the Christian Union 
Library, published by the Commission on 
Christian Union, is at hand. It contains 
three addresses delivered at the oLs Angeles 
Christian Union Conference- those of Bishop 
Johnson, of the Episcopal church, Rev. Hugh 
K. Walker, D. D., of the Presbyterian church 
and Rev. A. C. Smither, of the Disciples of 
Christ. Copies may be had by the hundred 
at $3, or single copies, per year—four is- 
syes—at 25 cents. The Christian Board of 
Publication, St. Louis, or The Commission of 
Christian Unity, 537 N. Fulton Ave., Balti- 
more, will fill orders. 
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Perey G. Cross is in a good meeting at 
Canadian, Tex. 
A. J. Bradshaw has 
torate at Sayre, Okla. 
F. E. Haughey has resigned at Hartford, 
Kan., after a pastorate of two years. 


concluded his pas- 


First Christian Church, Bowling Green, 


Ky., was destroyed by fire recently, the loss 


being estimated at $4,000. 


During the meeting held recently at 
Hequiam, Wash., there were forty-seven 
additions. The pastor, U. G. Miller was 
assisted by C. L. Organ. 

W. B. Crouch of Clarksville, Tenn., and 
J. B. James of Enid, Okla., have cone:uded 


Roff, Okla. There were forty- 


nine additions. 


a meeting at 


Geo. J. Snively and O. J. Marks wil! 
dedicate the new hurch being erected at 
Danville, Va.. and will folow it with a 
meeting there. 


Ihe Christian Union, Des Moines, Ia., has 
been purchased by The Christian Standard 
l separate 


and has been discontinued as a 


pap r. 

Professor J. W. Hilton of the 
Ethics and Sociology in Cotner University has 
of the College of Liberal 
Arts in that institution. 


chair of 


been made dean 


The church at Stroud, Okla., thas extended 
a call to the pastor, R. W. Tener, to remain 


vith them indefinitely. Mr. Tener has 
just closed his first year with this chureh 
during whieh time there Wave been about 
sixty additions. 

\s a result of an evangelistic meeting a 
church has been organized in South Hutch- 
inson, Kans., with seventy charter mem- 
bers. O. Li Cook. pastor of First Church, 


Hutchinson, assisted by A. E. Buss is con- 
ducting the meeting. 
Northside Church, Omaha, Neb., where 


H. J. Kirchstein 
rapidly in 


ministers, is progressing 
its building project, and it is 
hoped that the basement will be ready for 
occupaney in a short time. This church also 
maintains a mission at Florence. 


_ The congregation at Abilene, Kan., will 
have a new $20,000 church in the near 
An offer of $10,000 was made_ by 
One of the members on condition that $7,000 
more be raised. This sum has been sub- 
scribed, so that a church building is assured. 


future. 


Bethany Beach in Delaware announces ser- 
mons on July 30 by Pres. T. E. Cramblett of 
Bethany College, August 6 by John R. Ewers 
of Pittsburgh and August 13 by Earle Wil- 
fley, of Washington, D. C. Bethany Beach 
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also offers special recreation features in the 
line of fishing, bathing, boating, ete., with- 
out any “dress up” or “style.” 

L. O. Newcomer has closed the first year 
of his pastorate at Connersville, Ind. Dur- 
ing this time there have been sixty-three 
accessions at the regular services. 


E. S. Bledsoe, who has ministered to the 
church at Big Springs, Tex., for the past 
three years, has received the call of his 
congregation to remain another year. 

At the annual convention of Colorado 
churches held recently at Greeley, it was 
stated that 2,000 members were added to 
the churches in that state during the past 
year. 

J. A. Canby, pastor at Traverse City, 
Mich., for the past five years, has been given 
a leave of absence of three months. W. J. 


Shelburne, of Norwood, Ohio, and T. P. 
Bauer, will supply the pulpit during his 
absence. 


The churches of Des Moines, Iowa, in the 
vicinity of the capitol, will hold outdoor 
services on the steps of that building during 
July and August. The northern group of 
churches will hold services on the campus of 
Des Moines College. 


East Side Church, Wellington, Kan., was 
dedicated Sunday, July 2, free of indebted- 
ress, about one thousand dollars being raised. 
L. T. Faulders, pastor of First Church, con- 
ducted the services. This mission is under the 
eare of First Church. 


W. H. Martin, pastor of First Church, 
Whittier, Calif., has tendered his resigna- 
tion. During his three years’ pastorate Mr 


Martin. has built up the membership and 
done effective work in the Sunday-school. He 
has accepted the position of chaplain and 
probation officer at the State School. 
Linwood Boulevard Church, Kansas City, 


Mo., where Burris A. Jenkins ministers, will 
unite with several neighboring churches dur- 


ing July and August. Union services will 
be held on the church lawns each Sunday 


Outdoor services are 


popularity during the extreme hot weather. 


evening. growing in 


Dedicatory services for the new edifice of 
Grand View Church, Des Moines, Iowa, were 
held recently. This building was erected for 
the congregation in that part of the city by 
subscriptions made by the other churches of 
the city. Amorg those taking part in the 
services were C. S. Medbury, F. W. Mutchler, 
Finis Idleman and Arthur Long, of Burling- 
ton, Iowa. 


Jacob Kenoly, the negro missionary to his 
brothers of Africa, was drowned near his 
station at Scheffelin, The 
story of his consecration has been often told 
by C. C. Smith as an illustration of the type 
of manhood turned out by our Southern 
Christian Institute in which Jacob Kenoly 
was educated. His death leaves his unique 
mission quite leaderless. 


mission Liberia. 


The annual meeting of the church at Lib- 
erty, Mo., where Robert Graham Frank min- 
isters, shows a prosperous year in many re- 
spects. The resident membership is 406, with 
a non-resident membership of 102. The total 
amount raised for missions and benevolences 
in the past year was $1,442.50. This church 
supports Dr. Paul Wakefield in the foreign 
field at Wuhu, China. 


The Christian Missionary Society of West- 
ern Washington held its annual meeting at 
First Chureh, Tacoma, July 12-14. Besides 
the local workers, addresses were given by 
Peter Ainslie, of Baltimore, Robert Hopkins, 
of Cincinnati, J. K. Shellenberger, of Kan- 
sas City, Grant K. Lewis, of Cincinnati, E. 
W. Allen, of Cincinnati, J. H. Mohorter, of 
St. Louis, Mrs. Effie L. Cunningham, of In- 
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The Life 


of Jesus 


IN FIFTY-TWO LESSONS 
By Dr. Loa Ermina Scott 


A NEW TEXT BOOK FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S AND ADULT BIBLE 
CLASSES 











This book comes nearer meeting 
ALL the demands of both teacher 
and pupil than any biography of 
Jesus yet published. The style is 
graphic. The outlines are clean- 
cut. The book bristles with ques- 
tions—all pertinent and revealing. 
It has both flesh and bones—the 
skeleton and meat in proper pro- 
portion. It is the product of ex- 
perience. Dr. Scott is teacher of 
a successful Sunday-school class 
in the Disciples’ Church, at Cha- 
grin Falls, Ohio. She has been 
developing this book for years. It 
was not just written; it grew. 
The author’s scholarship is 
thorough and safe, never pedantic, 
always practical. 

INTRODUCTION BY PROFESSOR E. B. 


WAKEFIELD OF HIRAM COLLEGE 

“In her home congregation Dr. Scott 
sought in an unpretentious and resolute 
way to work out her ideal. With such 
opportunity as has been given her, her 
work has never been surpassed. For 
years she has held the largest and most 
interested class that her community has 
ever known; and to this very hour the 
solid interest has grown. 

“If her published lessons will only ex- 
tend her work and help to get more of 
real Bible teaching into our congrega- 
tions, they will most surely bless the 
world.”—Proressor E. B. WAKEFIELD, 
of Hiram College, in the Introduction. 


WORDS OF PRAISE. 


of no book on the subject 
dapted to its purnose.—J. H, 
clid Ave. Church, Cleveland. 

I shall take pleasure in introducing the work 
to my next c'ass in the Life of Christ and in 
commending it to others.—F. W. Burnoam 
First Chureh, Springfield, I. ’ 

It contains just the kind of work we ought 
to be doing in our Young People’s and Adult 
classes.—O. W. Lawrence, Central Church, 
Decatur, Il. 

_ Her unusual ability and her practical expe- 

rience have helped her to meet the new and 

growing demand for just such a course of 
study,—Harris R. Cooney, Cleveland. 

Its arrangement is excellent. Its choice of 
material remarkable—as much for what is 
omitted as for the rich material included. The 
questions at end of each of the fifty-two lessons 
reveal the teacher.—Joun R. Ewers, East End 
Church, Pittsburg, Pa. 

The beauty of the book is 
outline and cannot be used 
gospels themselves.—A, W. 
Hills Church, Cincinnati. 

These fifty-two lessons may well serve as 
a training coures, and as svch, the book is 
superior to any I have seen.—Perrry J. Rice 
El Pago, Tex. 
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dianapolis, and R. P. Shepherd, of St. Louis. 


L. Waite will minister to the 
Wis., during the sum- 


Claire 
church at Green Bay, 
mer months, 

Ralph E. Alexander, pastor of Second 
Church, st. Louis, Mo., for the past six years, 


has resigned. 


E. W. Elliott, pastor at Tampa, Fla., re- 
ports seven recent additions to the church 
there. 

Ray O. Miller has resigned the pastorate 


of First Church, Fresno, Calif., to take effect 
October 1. 


P. D. McCallum who has served the church 
at Viroqua, Wis., for nearly two years, has 
resigned and returned to his former home in 
Australia. 

The annual meeting of the Association of 
Colleges of the Disciples of Christ will be 
held at Drake University, Des Moines, Ia., 
October 12-13. 


The corner stone of Woodlawn Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y., was laid on Sunday, July 2, 
Benjamin S. Ferrall, pastor of Richmond 
Avenue Church, delivering the address. 


J. A. Wharton, pastor at Ravenna, Ohio, 
reports three baptisms on July 9. Good work 


s being done in all departments, the Sun 


day-school having an average attendance ot 
386. 

Central Church, Peoria, suffers another 
loss in its membership that ranks with its 
late loss in the death of Mr. Ashley J. Elliott, 
one of the most prominent laymen in the 
state. This time it is Prof. C. R. Vander- 
voort, principal of one of the high schools and 
a leader in the church. Pathos is added to 
his taking away by the fact that he and his 
new bride were on their honeymoon at Pine- 
cliffe, the summer home of Rev. G. B. Van 


Arsdall of Denver. 


The corner stone of Central Church, Gary, 
Ind., was laid on July 2. The pastor, Nel 
Trimble was assisted in the services 
by C. J. Sharp, pastor at Hammond, Ind.; 
Mrs. Martha 8. Trimb'e, pastor at Tolleston; 
and Benjamin Borton, of Glen Park Church. 
The building consists of a basement to be 
used for the Sunday-school, an auditorium 
on the first floor, the 
ing two flats, the income from which will 
be used for the expenses of the church. The 
permanent which is planned will 
probably not be erected for several years. 

F. F. Walters, of First Church, Indepen- 
dence, Mo., will enter the evangelistic field 
in the fall. Mr. Walters has held pastorates 
in Missouri for the past six years and has 


son 8S, 


second floor be- 


edifice 


received over seven hundred persons into the 
at the regular 
this he has held a number of meetings which 
have been blessed with over five hundred ac- 
The great church at Independence 
reports a great year in its gifts to various 
the new hospital in Kansas City, the 
church debt, current expenses, missions, etc. 

a total of $35,000. Mr. Walters will go any- 
where to hold meetings for single churches 
He will keep his home 
in Independence for the present. 


churches services. Besides 


cess1ons, 


causes 


or in union meetings. 


Walter Scott Priest, minister of Central 


Church, Wichita, Kans., will spend his vaca 
tion during the month of August in an 
around Normal, Tl 
Pent water 


the \ 


supply his 


and perhaps a week ot 
Mich Chas. A. 
M.C. A. secretaries 
pulpit. Mr. 
declined several invita 


ten days at 
Musselman. one of 
f Wichita, will 

Priest has recently 
tions to dedicate church buildings because he 
felt his work in Wichita demanded his time 
He has had no vacation for two 
years. But now he is able to render chureh 
August—if not too 


so closely. 


dedication services in 


far from Normal, or in September, if not too 
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The money he receives for 
given to the Lawrence, 


far from Wichita. 
the service will be 
Kansas, Church debt. 


A home-coming service was held Sunday, 
July 9, at First Church, Parkersburg, W. Va.. 
where W. D. Van Voorhis ministers, in honor 
of the young men who have gone out from 
this gongregation into the ministry and Y. 
M. C. A. work during the past ten years. 
The history of the church has been remark- 
able in this respect. The names and loca- 
tions of these men are as follows: Albert 
Pennybacker, assistant secretary Pennsyl- 
vania Terminal Y. M. C. A., New York; Irvin 
Maxwell, physical director of the local Y. 
M. C. A., Parkersburg; Arden Hanes, pastor 
at Elkins, W. Va.; B. E. Hanes, pastor at 
Ravenswood, W. Va.; William Hendershot, 
pastor at Martinsburg, W. Va.; Olin Mozena, 
a general evangelist with headquarters at 
Parkersburg; O. T. and W. V. Lytle, stu- 


dents in Hiram College. Messrs. Penny- 
backer, Maxwell and O. T. Lytle spoke 
briefly before the church at this service. 


The congregation is proud of these strong, 
consecrated young men and rejoices that three 
more will soon enter the field of religious 
work. J. G. Slayter, of Minneapolis, will hold 
a meeting with this church about the first 
of October. 


Gipsy Smith Coming Again 

The English evangelist, Gipsy Smith, has 
been secured for a tour of the Pacific Coast 
this coming fall. His schedule as agreed 
upon includes Spokane, Wash., Sept. 30-Oct. 
16; Seattle, Wash., Oct. 21-Nov. 6; Port- 
land, Ore., Nov. 11-27; Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 
2-18; San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 30-Jan. 22; 
Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 27-Feb. 12; and 
Dallas, Texas, Feb. 24 through 
March 11, Already there is great enthu- 
siasm throughout the entire Pacific Coast 
over this contemplated visit. Several cities 
are erecting large, temporary auditoriums, 
the requirement being that a minimum seat- 
ing capacity of five thousand shall be fur- 


probably 
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nished by each city. San Francisco, at the 
earnest request of its ministers and laymen, 
is given an extra week. Committees of the 
leading Christian men of each city are 
already working out the details of this great 
evangelistic movement. Doctor Foulkes has 
the entire campaign in charge and is direet- 
ing the movement in conjunction with the 
London committee. Gipsy Smith will arrive 
m America the middle of September and has 
already consented, at the request of Doctor 
Foulkes and Doctor Jowett, to spend Sunday. 
Sept. 17, occupying the pulpits of Fifth ave. 
nue Presbyterian and Rutgers Presbyterian 
churches. It is possible that some other 
evangelistic meeting, in New York City, may 
be arranged for at that time also. 


To Indiana and Neighboring 
Preachers. 


May I say a final word concerning Preach. 
ers’ Week at Bethany Park from July 31 to 
August 4. The outlook for a week of help- 
ful instruction and delightful fellowship is 
very encouraging. Every man on the pro- 
gram will be present unless providentially 
hindered. It will surely be worth your while 
to hear Morrison, Lhamon, Rounds, Clifford, 
Hill and Book. Second to this. only, will 
be the fellowship of your fellow preachers. 
The preachers and laymen are coming. Ey- 
ery cottage on the grounds has been engaged 
and about one-third of the rooms in the 
hotels have been reserved. We make a rate 
of $5 for the five days which pays all your 
expenses, including gate fee, room and board. 

We give you a hearty invitation to Beth- 
any Assembly this year. Our Preachers’ 
Week, the C. W. B. M. State Convention, the 
Bible School Institute, with the fifteen in- 
structors and lecturers, the special Sundays, 
are appealing to many of our brethren and 
we are making our plans to care for all who 
may be fortunate enough to spend some time 
with us. C. W. CAUBLE. 

Martinsville, Ind. 


FORTY-ONE AFRICAN TOWNS ASK FOR TEACHERS 


HERBERT SMITH. 


A crowd of evangelists were gathered 
around me, They were saying, “Teacher, the 
land is very big. Great numbers of towns are 
asking for the words of life, and some of 
are very, very large. How are we to reach 
all the towns that want us to teach them?” 
“Well,” I said, “tell me the names of the 
towns and where they are located, then we 
will see what we can do.” So they began 
and | wrote down the names of the towns. 
When we were finished there were forty-one 
towns asking for teachers. None of these 
All are 


towns are between here and Longa. 


up river or in the back country. All of them 
can be reached in less than three days’ 
marching. A year ago these towns knew 
nothing, and cared nothing.about the things 
of God. Now things are changed Repre- 
sentatives from these towns have come to us 
begging that we do not deny them, but send 
them teachers. They have sent to our 
evangelist the same message. And day after 
day they wait the coming of God’s messen- 
gers. It must not be thought that these 
forty-one towns are the limit of the Momboyo 


territories. The state men tell us there 














{ Baptismal Scene at Bolengi, Africa. News is Just Received of 120 
j Baptisms there on July 8. 
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are three hundred and sixty towns here. 
Into most of these towns no Christian has 
yet gone. In some of them the Catholics 
jwell. ‘These towns ought to be reached 
goon. Our generation is passing. Are we 
going to ev: ingelize these people in our day? 
No other Chris stians will attempt this work 
while we are here. The very fact that we 
are here is a witness to the Christians of the 
world that we mean to do our work, or at 
jeast that we said that we meant to do so. 
Now please let me tell the Christian brother- 





Herbert Smith. 


hood that ‘there are not enough workers on 
the Congo to evangelize that section of 
Congo which speaks the Lunkundo tongue 
and among which we work. It is only fair 


to these people who are begging for Chris- 
ian teachers that we send them the teachers. 
It is only fair to the Christian world at 
large that we do the work we have under- 
taken or let- some other body of Christians 
have a chance to do the work. Our great 
brotherhood has prayed for opportunities of 
service. These opportunities have come. Our 
prayers have cost us some things. Let us 
pay the bill by giving liberally to the work 
of world-wide missions. ‘ 

But some one says, “I always thought 
it was the work of the native church to evan- 
gelize in its own field.” Yes, but please 
listen. The Lotumbe Church supports four 
men and their wives and three single men 
to preach the gospel. This is no special 
record for Lotumba. Bolenge, Longa and 
Monieka do equally as well, maybe better. 
Does any single church at home do as much 
for the state or nation as these churches 
are trying to do for their own people? Three 
of these churches are less than five years old, 
too. We are not asking the brotherhood to 
Support native evangelists if that means 
that the general fund of the soc iety will be 
neglected. What we want is that the general 
fund of the society to be so liberally sup- 
ported that missionaries be sent but. If 
the missionaries are sent to teach the native 
church the native church in turn will do a 
hundred per cent better and the surround- 
mg towns will have the gospel. 

This week fourteen persons have come to 
Lotumbe to investigate for themselves the 
things we are teaching about the God of 
Heaven and his son, Jesus. Last week seven 
came'on the same errand. It is not a ques- 
a of forcing Christianity onto the people 

aw and edict. The people want to know, 
and they seek to discover the things where- 
be teach. During April, forty-nine were 
la Bolenge; twenty-two at Longa; 
‘a, am at Lotumbe. There are now 

J names on the enquirers’ book at 








Lotumbe. Ought not a successful thing to be 
supported? The things we teach in the name 
of our Lord redeems women from slavery, 
then from murder, boys and girls from lives 
of shame. Who can refuse to support such a 
work? 

Lotumbe, Africa. 


Notes from the Foreign 
Society 


Secretary E. W. Allen writes of the for- 
eign session of the Portland convention: “It 
was a great and good day. Three thousand 
people crowded the White Temple at day 
sessions, an overflow meeting of one thou- 
sand in the Presbyterian church at night. | 
never heard Brother Rains do so well. Dr. 
Shelton’s recital of Dr. Zenas Loftis’ death 
was tragic and intense. Oh, how it gripped 
the people! There was not a weak speech. 
Every prayer was exalted. C. M. Chilton’s 
reading of John 17 was most profound.” 

News comes of one hundred and twenty 
baptisms at Bolenge, Africa, on July 8 

On the morning of May 3lst Miss Rioch’s 
school building burned. By school time she 
had the roof of a detached building mended 
and two classes going, and the next day had 
two buildings rented and everything going 
in the usual way. The kindness shown her 
by the city officials was astonishing. 

W. H. Erskine and wife, of Akita, Japan, 
have reached America. They spoke at the 
Portland convention. 

Fred E. Hagin, of Tokyo, Japan, recently 
held an evangelistic meeting at the nearby 
city of Kafu. He used the stereopticon pre- 
sented to him by the Christian Endeavor 
Society at Paris, Illinois, to good effect. 
Thousands heard and saw the gospel in the 
picture. 

Dr. Royal J. Dye landed at Boston July 
10th. 

R. Ray Eldred, of Longa, Africa, writes, 
“The Steamship, ‘Oregon,’ is working fine. 
It was such a great blessing to go all of this 
distance, four hundred miles, by water in 
five days on a steamer when heretofore it 
has taken us fifteen days by canoe. I ap- 
preciate the Steamer very much.” 

The plague at Harda, India, is over. While 
hundreds died of this dread pestilence, not a 
single Christian took the disease. 

The First Church, Tacoma, Wash., becomes 
a Living-link in the Foreign Society. W. A. 
Moore is the pastor. 

STEPHEN J. Corey, Secretary. 

Cincinnati, O., 


Confidence in Foreign Society 

The church at Wichita, Kan., which gave 
$8,300 to missions, benevolences and educa- 
tion last year, a church which is now sus- 
taining three living links in the foreign field 
and one in the home field and helping two 
missions in Wichita, wishes it to be knowr. 
that it has the utmost confidence in the For- 
eign Christian Missionary Society and its 
officials. At a regular meeting of the offi- 
cial board of the church the following reso- 





Subscribers Wants 


Readers of the Christian Century find its 
columns valuable for advertising their wants 
or wares. The charge is one cent for 
each word, with a minimum of thirty cent: 
for each insertion. Cash must accompany 
the order to save bookkeeping. 
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lutions were introduced by the minister, Wal- 
ter Scott Priest, and unanimously adopted: 

Be it resolved by the office-bearers of the 
Central Church of Clirist, Wichita, Kansas,— 

First,—That we express our unbounded 
confidence in the Foreign Christian Mission- 
ary Society,—its president, Archibald Mc- 
Lean; its secretaries, F. M. Rains, S. J. 
Corey, and E. W. Allen; in its executive com- 
mittee, every one, and pledge to these breth- 
ren our loyal support, believing that they 
are true to the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, as believed and proclaimed by the 
Disciples of Christ, and that they will sanc- 
tion no teaching or practice by their repre- 
sentatives and ours on the foreign field which 
is not thoroughly in accord with the belief 
and practice’ of the churches of Christ in 
America ;—and,— 

Second,—That a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the mission rooms in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and to the “Christian Stand- 
ard,” “Christian Evangelist” and “Christian 
Century,” with the request that these papers 
publish the same. C. M. JACKMAN, 

Chairman. 
JoHn S, YouNG, 
Clerk. 
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Beginners’ Grade—For Pupils of 4 and 5 


Lessons Prepared by Francis W. Danielson 


FIRST YEAR— 


LARGE 
PUPILS’ 


SECOND YEAR— 


PuPILs’ 


TEACHERS’ 
PICTURES 


TEACHERS’ 
LARGE Pictures (9x12 inches). 


Years 


TEACHERS’ TEXT 
ment). 
PupPtILs’ STORIES 
TEACHERS’ TEXT 
LARGE PICTURES 
PuPILs’ STORIES 
TEACHERS’ TEXT 
LARGE PICTURES 
PuPILs’ STORIES 


FIRST YEAR— 
Text Book. 
(9x12 inches). 


(Illustrated folder). SECOND YEAR— 


STORIES 


Text Book. 


THIRD YEAR— 
folder). 


Stories (Illustrated 





Primary Grade—For Pupils of 6, 7 and 8. 
Years 
Lessons Prepared by Marion Thomas, 


Book (with Picture Supp 


(Illustrated folder). 


Book. 
(6x8 inches). 
(with hand work). 


Book. 


(6x8 inches). 


(with hand work). 
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The Life 
of Jesus 


In Fifty-two 
Lessons 


BY DR. LOA 
ERMINA 
SCOTT. 


A manual for 


young 


peoples and adult classes. 


It is conceded to be the 


most practicable 


for its on 


market. 


purpose 


The book grew 
actual experience ‘ 
teaching. From tl 


moment it came 


text 
the 


in the 


of 


1e 


from 


the press it has been in 


great demand. 


edition is now bein 


prep ured for. 
the 


It is just 


Another 


ha 


thing 


for classes of young peo- 


ple of high 
But it 
adapted to adults. 
Price 50c. 
ties of 10 or more, 40c. 
Write 
copy. 


is ‘equally 


today for 


o 
® 


school age. 


well 


In quanti- 


a 





Bethany Graded 


lessons 
Now Cover the Entire Sunday-School 


As the Bethany Graded Lessons unfold from quarter to quar- 
ter it becomes increasingly plain to informed and discerning 
Sunday-school teachers, superintendents and workers that no 
private or sectarian publishing house can compete successfully 
with the great union enterprise supplying these graded lessons 
to twelve leading denominations. 

[The graded lessons are approaching completion. The Beginners’ grade was complete 
the past year. The Primary grade will be complete for the opening of the new year— 
October 1 Three of the four years of the Junior grade will be complete October 1. 
The second year of the Intermediate grade (ready October 1) supplies boys and girls 
of 15 and 16. years.) 


The Bethany Lessons surpass all others—absolutely—in 
every particular in which it is important for lesson helps to 
excel: In mechanical get-up, in chaste and fascinating art 
work, in practical adaptableness to the needs of both teacher 
and pupil, in sound evangelical and scriptural teaching, in rich 
spiritual insight. Nothing has been left undone that money, 
intelligence and Christian character could do to make these 
léssons the acme of excellence for the Sunday School. 

Every lesson writer is a recognized authority in the Inter- 
denominational Sunday School world! 


Demonstration of Christian Unity 


Perhaps nothing has been done in modern times to demonstrate so.clearly 
the essential unity of the churches and the possibility of organic union than 
the carrying through of this great enterprise of an inter- 
denominational series of Sunday-school lessons. There has been no 
serious conflict among the editors representing a dozen denominations, 
among them Methodists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists and Disciples. 
If the churches can unite in what they teach their children, who can 
doubt that codjperation and union is possible at every other point? 


The Bethany Lessons thus afford a signal opportunity for the 
Sunday Schools of the Disciples to promote Christian Union. 


A NEW YEAR BEGINS OCTOBER 1 


The Sunday-school calendar is made to conform to the public school 
calendar. While the graded lessons may be begun at any time, there are 
obvious advantages in starting at the beginning of the new cycle. 

Send today for Price List, Order Blank and Prospectus! 

If you state which grade you are chiefly interested in, we will send, in 
addition to prospectuses of the entire series, a teachers’ and pupils’ text 
for that particular grade. We do not send a complete outfit as free 
samples. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 
700 E. 40th St., Chicago. 


successful 


Q 
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of the 
Kingdom 


BY DR. 
JOSIAH STRONG 
A monthly 
adult classes and 
mature people 
who wish to study the 
great vital prob’ems of 
Social Christianity. 


for 
young 


and chureli 
leaders who wish to see 
the work start off in the 
autumn with zest and 
inspiration will recog- 
nize at once the value of 
starting these classes in 
the study of Social Re 
form. 

New can be 
easily organized for this 
study. Old classes can 
be doubled and trebled! 
Men’s classes will take 
to studies with 
amazing interest. 


Pastors 


classes 


these 


year for twelve numbers. 
Send 5c¢ in stamps for 

a_ single 

magazine. 


” 
) 








Junior Grade—For Pupils of 9, 10, 11 and 12 
Years 


Lessons Prepared by Josephine L. Baldwin. 
Teacners’ Text Boox. 

Purtis’ Book ror WorkK ANpD SrTupy. 
Teacners’ TEXT 
Purtits’ Book rok WorK AND StTupy 


Treacners’ Text Boox. 
Pups’ Book ror Work ANp Srupy. 


| 


FIRST YEAR— 
SECOND YEAR— 


THIRD YEAR— 


FIRST YEAR— 


Boox. 


SECOND YEAR— 





The Gospel 


« 


magazine | 


Price only 50 cents a! 


copy of they 


Intermediate Grade—For Pupils of 13, 14, 1 
and -16 Years 3 
Lessons Prepared by Dr. Milton S. Littlefield. 


7 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL. 
Pupits’ Book ror Work AND STupY (with 
Map Supplement). 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL. 
Pupits’ Text Book (with maps). . 














